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SECRET POLICE OF NAPOLEON: 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ TALLEYRAND.’ 


A Great deal has been published on the subject of the police which 
Buonaparte established in France, and abroad, after he became Consul 
and Emperor. Among these productions, the following are the prin- 
cipal : 

1. The Secret History of the Court of St. Cloud, in two volumes: 
This book is the fabrication of a poisoned imagination, which speaks of 
horrors and cruelties, of dungeons, oubliettes, and secret executions, of 
Josephine and Hortense, etc. ; and is one of those English fabrications 
published in London at a time when party spirit blinded the eyes and 
clouded the minds of both the French and English. They saw every 
where through a false medium, and labored under an infatuated preju- 
dice towards each other. 

2. The Memoirs of General Sarrazin, in which he speaks much of 
the tyranny of Buonaparte. Sarrazin is at present a galley-slave at the 
Bagnios of Toulon. It is perhaps not generally known that he desert- 
ed the French imperial camp at Boulogne in a fisher’s boat,—came to 
London and offered his services, which, however, were not accepted, 
because little reliance was placed in his boastings,—and was suspect- 
ed as being secretly a French spy. He had a wife and two children in 
France, living in the greatest misery. In England, he became ac- 
quainted with a rich young lady, to whom he paid his addresses. He 
married her, and lived with her in abundance and even in splendor, 
without ever mentioning the existence of his first wife. Shortly after 
the second appearance of Louis XVIII. on the throne of France, he 
came with his English wife to Paris; and what was her astonishment 
and grief, when one day her husband was arrested, confronted with his 
French wife, and convicted of bigamy! ‘The criminal Cour d’Assises 
condemned him to be publicly exposed in an iron cage for one hour in 
the Place de Gréve, at Paris, and to fourteen years’ hard labor in the 
gallies of Toulon. 

3. L’Ambigu, published at London every week, in French, by 
Charles Pelletier. He was an emigrant, a determined royalist, and a 
man of that ready wit and vivacity of talent, which is peculiarly calcu- 
lated for periodical writing. He had opposed the democrats during the 
early days of the revolution, by a publication termed, Les Actes des 
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Apétres, (the Acts of the Aposiles,) in which he held up to ridicule and 
execration the actions, pretensions, and principles of their leaders, with 
a success which caused Brissot to assert that he had done more harm 
to the republican cause than all the Allied armies. The columns of 
L’Ambigu were devoted to the most severe and exaggerated attacks 
upon Buonaparte and the French government; and as it was widely 
dispersed and generally read, many well-informed persons believed that 
M. Pelletier was supported and paid by the English government. 

Walter Scott, in his Life of Napoleon, says: “The torrent of satire 
and abuse poured forth from the English and Anglo-gallican periodical 
press was calculated deeply to annoy and irritate Napoleon—against 
whom it was chiefly aimed.” These few lines prove sufficiently the 
excited, hostile feelings, among both nations, at the time. 

These three publications were at this period translated and spread 
throughout Europe and America, and are therefore better known than 
most others. I will here endeavor to give a few facts, in which I have 
been to a great degree personally concerned,—which have been hither- 
to unknown, and may be deemed to possess some interest. 

When Buonaparte had overthrown the French government by milita- 
ry violence, he established a central government of a military and des- 
potic character, named two colleagues, pro forma, as Consuls, and re- 
served all power to himself. He was well aware that he had numerous 
enemies waiting the propitious moment to overthrow, and even to de- 
stroy him; he therefore took the proper means to render their projects 
vain. He issued attractive proclamations, in which he promised the 
French people the reign of the golden age; but in proportion as his 
power became established, as the success of his armies offered him the 
opportunity of profiting by the enthusiasm with which the French peo- 
ple were filled, he forgot his first promises, set aside the two puppets, 
Cambaceres and Lebrun, and succeeded by degrees in realizing his 
most sanguine wishes. One brilliant campaign opened to him the road 
to the Consulat for life, and to absolute power; another, and the battle 
of Marengo, made him emperor, afterwards king of Italy, and next pro- 
tector of the Rhenish Confederacy, by which a dozen kings and other 
little tyrants were attached to his triumphal car! 

Metternich and Dahlberg—two Germans, the former of whom be- 
trayed him—became his devoted slaves. Prince Metternich, who had 
powerfully contributed to his marriage with Maria Louisa, gained by 
the bloody battle of Wagram, expected a large recompense, was disap- 
pointed, turned traitor, and became the instrument of Alexander, who 
profited so well by his aid that he caused the powerful Austrian army 
to join the coalition and to overthrow Napoleon,—relying with too great 
confidence upon the support of his father-in-law. The second was 
much beloved when Baron de Dahlberg and coadjutor of Mentz. He 
was an active instrument in the hands of Napoleon, in forming the 
Rhenish Confederacy and the Concordat, which procured him the favor 
of his French master, and the curses of the brave Germans. 

Buonaparte, ‘ by his brilliant successes, became more ambitious. 
France, large as it was, appeared to him too limited. _ Italy, Switzerland, 
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Prussia, Austria, Germany, Poland, Belgium, Holland, Spain, and Por 
tugal,—all countries, in brief, which his legions could reach,—were 
francizised, ruined, and their inhabitants sold like so many fiocks of 
sheep! He raised and deposed kings, and distributed crowns, lands, 
and cities—and all were under the control of his iron will. He knew 
perfectly well that amongst these people were more than one Schill, 
Hofer, Palm, Korner, Lascy, and Ballasteros ; and he had, therefore, 
to fear all those men of energy and influence, even in France, able to 
resist and even to destroy his power. The tribunat, which counted 
amongst its members men of energy and talents, was, therefore, crush- 
ed and destroyed, and on its ruins was raised the Senat Conservaleur, 
which might properly be called le Senat Destructeur. This collection 
of courtiers can, with the greatest part of the members of le Conseil 
@ Etat, boast of having said yes or no, whenever ordered to do so by 
their master. I once observed to Count Rigals, a senator from Cre- 
feldt, in Germany, who enumerated his different large incomes—* as 
count, twelve thousand francs; as senator, thirty thousand; for coach 
and horses, six thousand,” etc., “ My dear Sir, this is too much for your 
no, and too little for your yes!” He became angry, but soon recover- 
ed, and remarked, smiling, that I was an enthusiast. If some hundred 
thousand enthusiasts had existed then, France might now have been 
happy and powerful, instead of being, through her citizen king, the Ally 
of the Holy Alliance—the prey of factions and of civil war. But very 
few resisted the “iron will of this iron heart,” as Wieland once said to 
me, in speaking of Napoleon. The greater part of these men were re- 
compensed with titles, orders, and pensions, costing nothing to the giver, 
and silenced like a baby which cries and is contented with a toy ! 

The generals able to resist his power,—as Hoche, Championnet, 
Kleber, Toubert, Marceau, Pichegru, and others—were either dead or 
exiled. Moreau had no energy of character; Bernadotte could do no- 
thing alone; Macdonald, firm, but slow and cautious, did but speak ; 
Oudinot and Lasnes were subalterns, and incapable to direct any poli- 
tical conspiracy ; and thus the crowd who surrounded Buonaparte fol- 
lowed his rising star; some tired of past events, and hoping for better 
times,—others expecting to have a share in the new government. Mo- 
reau, upon whom all eyes were turned, became the blind instrument of 
Napoleon, who seized the first opportunity to exile him, although he did 
not dare to condemn him to death. But although in Moreau’s absence 
there still remained many hundreds of his subalterns who were most 
devotedly attached to their general—amongst them Dessolle, Lecourbe, 
Bernadotte, and others—yet these were all Buonaparte’s enemies. 

Napoleon, well aware of this, established, besides his family police, 
as he called it, a Secret Police, divided into two great branches; one 
for all citizens, or those not attached to the army; a second for those 
belonging to the army. In speaking of police, I mean the secret police, 
which must not be confounded with the ordinary police, generally esta- 
blished, and always highly useful in every well-organized country, and 
in every good and regular army. 

The Secret Citizen’s Police had immense ramifications. It was esta- 
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blished after Buonaparte’s residence in the Luxemburg, and subse- 
quently in the Tuilleries, Saint Cloud, Fontainebleau, Rambouillet, and 
in short, wherever the court resided ; and even in the United States, and 
in all the courts of allies, or enemics, or neutral powers, and particular- 
ly in England. Its organization was large, and cost millions. ‘The 
post-office was one of its powerful allies; Fouché and his subalterns 
another. Among its spies were ministers of state, ambassadors, sena- 
tors, counsellors of state, many emigrants, even writers,—as the poet 
Esmenard, Colleville, the writer of tales, Lasalle, Pigault, Lebrun, and 
many others. These received pensions of from six thousand to forty 
thousand francs a-year, which were paid them as spies of the govern- 
ment. A second class was established amongst the lower order of the 
people, who received not less than one thousand francs, and ten times 
that sum for extraordinary services. Every spy had first a small print- 
ed card—afterwards a medal or a ribbon,—by which all commanders of 
armed men, inspectors, commissaries, and officers of the government, 
were ordered to assist the bearer whenever he judged proper to call 
for assistance. And woe to him who should refuse to obey! He was 
sure to be severely punished. 

The first class of spies frequented the houses of foreigners of distinc- 
tion, ambassadors, etc., reported their words and actions—sometimes 
inventing a little, to give themselves the greater importance. Buona- 
parte, not satisfied with having Vincennes and the ‘Tempel as state-pri- 
sons, extended them upon the whole territory of France. ‘They were 
established in the citadel of Saumur, at Ham, Lands Koane, Pierre 
Chatel, and Fennestrelles ; and by a formal decree of the 3d of March, 
1810, passed by the council of state, the lettres de cachets were again 
re-established. 

The Secret Military Police was established under the Consulate, 
when Alexander Berthier was minister of war and chief of the staff. 
The immense war offices were then divided into two vast, distinct bran- 
ches, and occupied two different large hotels. (The one was called the 
war office for the materiel de la guerre, under whose orders were the 
different contractors, the intendants, commissaries, and all those em- 
ployed in the administration of the army. Of this General Dejean was 
for a long time the head. The other—du personnel de la guerre—oc- 
cupied itself with the persons of the soldiers; up to the marshals of em- 
pire, their advancement, pay, etc. Of this department General Clarke, 
Duke de Feltre, was a long time the chief. Among these persons— 
shameful to relate—were individuals base enough to accept the office 
of espionage over their friends and companions in arms. Both heads 
of these two offices established an alphabetical register, in which the 
superior officers from the lieutenant-colonel up to the generals-in-chief 
were marked; and so from adjoints aux commissaires des guerres, up to 
the intendants of an army. 

In these registers were marked their names, place of birth, families, 
actions in which they had been distinguished, their education, manner 
of thinking, etc. This kind of dictionary was frequently used by Na- 
poleon, and served him as a guide for the different promotions; and he 
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generally favored those officers who had served with him in Italy or in 
Egypt. Those who had served under Moreau or Pichegru were either 
striken out from any advancement, or at last promoted after having wait- 
ed a long time, or distinguished themselves by brilliant deeds. 

Military spies were now spread every where, in the staffs, the camps, 
in the administrations, and even in the military hospitals. These spies 
received as rewards not only money, but rapid promotion, and crosses 
of the Legion of Honor! The evil became so great that the superior 
officers and the generals were obliged to be very cautious in their words 
and actions, that they might not encounter the risk of being denounced, 
suspended, or recalled. All those who have been in the army, or who 
have resided at Paris, well know, that from 1500 to 1805 there were 
many generals and inferior officers out of all active service, from being 
suspected of opposition to Buonaparte, or from having served under 
Moreau. 

I may here mention some facts which have not hitherto transpired, 
and which may serve to show in what consisted, at that time, the police 
for those attached to the army, and for those who were not military cha- 
racters. 

The day before General Moreau’s trial, General T had invited 
me to dine with him, with five other superior officers, at Very’s, one of 
the most famous restaurateurs upon the Terrasse les Feuillans, in the 
garden of the Tuilleries. After dinner, we went to take a walk in the 
most retired corners of the garden, where nobody could hear us ; and we 
spoke of the pending trial of General Moreau, which the greatest 
majority of the numerous officers then assembled at Paris disapproved 
of highly. Each of us gave his opinion with a true military frankness 
—in stonger terms perhaps than usual—as we were under some excite- 
ment from our recent conviviality. One of our number, a colonel of a 
regiment of cavalry, then in Paris, said: “ If this d——d Corsican dares 
to condemn Moreau to death, I will march at the head of my whole re- 
giment to liberate him, sword in hand!” ‘ Oh bah!” Lobserved, “ the 
little Corsican is too cunning to give you that trouble. He will never 
dare to do it!” ‘You are much mistaken, my friend,” said General 
T ; “I know him better. He will dare much more than you 
think.” Every one of us had something to say against Buonaparte. 
We separated, however, without thinking more of it. 

I went the same evening to the opera, which continued until about 
twelve o’clock. Coming home, I was surprised to hear that an aid-de- 
camp of General Junot, then governor of Paris, had been at my hotel 
in search of me, and had left word that I must call to see him immedi- 
ately. When I arrived, the general said to me, half in earnest, half in 
jest: “ Do you know, that the first Consul is much displeased with you, 
and has formally deputed me to give you a severe reprimand.” ‘“ What 
is the matter now?” I inquired, not a little surprized. ‘“ What kind of 
conversation had you this afternoon in the Tuilleries? The first Con- 
sul is surprized that you meddle in a business with which you have no 
concern. ‘Tell him, Junot, said he, ‘in my name, to take care not to 
talk too much!’ Did you not know,” continued Junot, “ that Generals 
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J and T——, the Adjutant-Generals B and H——, Colonels 
S and D had been arrested since eight o’clock? How could 
you then speak so frankly with persons not well known to you?” I ad- 
mitted that I had spoken freely; and promised to go the next day and 
speak with General Buonaparte myself upon the subject. 

Accordingly, the next day I was dispatched by General Berthier, to 
whose staff I belonged, to the first Consul, on business. Having finish- 
ed reading the letter of which I was the bearer, he turned to me, and 
said: * Have you seen Junot!” ‘Yes, general.” “ What has he said 
to you?” “That he received an order from you to reprimand me. 
The truth is, general, we were all pretty hot; and our tongues ran 
away with our heads.” ‘ How!” said he: “ and the others, were they 
in the like situation?” ‘Oh yes, in a much worse state!” ‘ Well 
well,” added Napoleon, “let it pass—but take care !” said he, in dis- 
missing me, 

The next day all were released from their arrests, after having re- 
ceived a sharp reprimand from General Junot, and the matter was sct- 
tled. But what was truly curious in this dark business, was, that in 
order to prevent us from being acquainted with the spy who had report- 
ed our conversation, the villain was himself arrested with the five others! 
We had afterwards some suspicion, but no evidence of the base denun- 
ciator. 

When, in 1809, the English invaded the Polders, and menaced Ant- 
werp, which had but a weak garrison, the greater part of the French 
army was in Austria and Spain, and the few troops of the line and the 
disposable gendarmerie which had remained in France were sent in 
stages, wagons, and carts—travelling day and night—to Antwerp. Ge- 
neral Clarke, Duke di Feltre, then minister of war, named Marshal 
Bernadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo, commander-in-chief ad interim of 
this army, and sent him to Antwerp. Bernadotte was then in the coun- 
try, near Paris, having recently arrived from Austria, as a kind of exile, 
—disgraced and ill treated by Napoleon. He nevertheless hesitated 
not a moment to obey, and showed so much activity, skill, and energy, 
that in the short space of a fortnight, Antwerp was saved, and the Pol- 
ders cleared. As soon as Napoleon received the news of this English 
invasion, he ordered General d’Hastrel, brother-in-law of the Duke de 
Feltre, Baron Conroux de Pepinville, and three others—myself includ- 
ed—to depart from Schonbrun, near Vienna, and to proceed to Ant- 
werp. ‘The Emperor observed to me very kindly: “I name you, as 
being well acquainted with these northern languages ; I hope you will 
render us good service,” etc. In a few minutes afterwards we all took 
our leave. : 

Bernadotte was secretly displeased when General d’Hastrel showed 
him his (d’Hastrel’s) nomination to succeed General Rostolan as his 
chief of the staff. The latter was removed and named governor of 
Brussels ; he being a well-known friend of General Moreau, and ap- 
pointed by Bernadotte, who was secretly opposed to Buonaparte. The 
policy of the latter required their separation ; and in order to mitigate 
this harsh measure, Napoleon wrote to his dear aud beloved cousin, the 
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Prince of Ponte Corvo, a flattering letter of thanks for his services, his 
ardent zeal, etc. But a few hours afterwards Bernadotte heard with no 
small surprise and vexation of his own removal—Napoleon having 
named Marshal Bessiéres to the command of the army du .Vord, which 
the former had organized at the expense of great exertion, and restless 
nights, in which he was greatly assisted by General Rostolan! 

By these Machiavelic manceuvres, Napoleon lost two excellent 
chiefs, full of talents, zeal, and probity—and thus it happened, that Ber- 
nadotte, highly displeased, did not hesitate to act secretly against all the 
measures of the vile military police, as the following fact may prove : 

I had served in quality of Governor-general of Bernadotte’s head- 
quarters, during the campaign of 1806 and 1807, against Prussia and 
Russia, and had gained his friendship. He received me, therefore, 
upon my arrival at Antwerp, very cordially, and charged me with the 
organization of about twelve thousand militia men. I remained but a 
few hours at Antwerp, being obliged to travel, with the necessary offi- 
cers and a strong escort of cavalry, through the country, to collect and 
arm the men, name the officers, etc. When in the fine Island of Bom- 
mel, one day, much engaged with General Duroure and his chief of the 
staff, Colonel V , 1 received an express from Marshal Bernadotte, 
and a short note, stating briefly that he had received a peremptory order 
from the Minister of War, in the emperor’s name, requesting him to ar- 
rest Colonel V , seize his papers, and send him, with an officer 
of the gendarmerie, to Paris. In consequence of this, f was requested 
to tell General Duroure to keep a watchful eye upon his chief of the 
staff, until Captain Blachére of the gendarmerie could arrive from Ant- 
werp, and arrest him and his papers. 

As the Adjutant-Commandant V , was my friend, and an excel- 
lent young man, I felt greatly grieved to see him the unhappy victim 
of some base spy. Bernadotte esteemed him much, and said in his 
note, “that [ might perhaps find some secret means of saving him.” 
I accordingly took General Duroure aside, showed him the note I had 
received, and asked him if he would assist me to save V ? Du- 
roure was an honest man—a long time thrust aside by Buonaparte as 
one not blindly attached to him, and a decided enemy of his infamous 
police system—so degrading to every man of feeling and honor. He 
assured me that he would do all in his power for so brave an officer. 
I now took Colonel V aside, imparted to him the fate which await- 
ed him—adding: “If you feel guilty, avoid disgrace by a speedy flight. 
If not, remain and brave the storm.” 

V changed color, and confessed that he had spoken, when in 
Madrid, a year before, in very strong terms against the hypocritical en- 
try of Prince Murat into Spain; and the crooked policy of Napoleon in 
regard to that unhappy country. At this time much depended upon 
connexions, protections, and above all how Buonaparte might be dis- 
posed towards the prisoner. I therefore asked V , if he had served 
with Napoleon in Italy or in Egypt, and if he had any powerful friends 
at court? He replied, that he had served with Dumouriez, Pichegru, 
and Moreau; and that he had always despised the idea of becoming a 
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courtier. Pleased with his answer, I told him to lose not a moment 
—but to fly, and that Duroure and myself would readily assist him. And 
so we did. He soon reached the English fleet in a fisher’s boat, and 
was saved. 

The brave Captain Blachére arrived some hours afterwards from 
Antwerp. When he learned that the bird had flown, he turned towards 
me, and whispered, with a smile: * So much the better. I can dispense 
with the disagreeable task (de ma corvée) of conveying him to Paris.” 

With the return of Oudinot to Antwerp, came joy, frankness, and ac- 
tivity; and the miserable spies dared not show their faces. This brave 
and bold grenadier said, two days after his arrival, at one of his large 
dinner parties : ‘‘ Gentlemen, do your duty strictly—amuse yourselves, 
—talk freely and openly, as true Frenchmen and brave and honest sol- 
diers are used to speak, and fear nothing. Should there be among you 
some faux frére, let him look to his neck!” The spies were thus si- 
lenced, and during our stay there was not a single secret denunciation ; 
and V ’s escape was soon forgotten in the rapidity of our march to- 
wards Amsterdam. 

I should state, as a fact honorable to the French army, that very few 
officers so far forgot themselves as to accept the vile office of a spy ; 
and whenever any individual was suspected, he was despised, and often 
exposed to rough treatment. The following fact may illustrate this as- 
sertion : 

In 1810, I was named, by Marshal Macdonald, Duke of Tarentum, 
on joining him at Genoa, from Amsterdam, Governor-general of the 
great head-quarters and grand prevost of the army of Catalonia, which 
he then commanded. General Suchet, at the head of the army of Ara- 
gon, joined us in November, at Mora, a fine village on the river Ebro ; 
and thus I received the double charge of the two armies. 

I was intimately acquainted with General Guilleminot, and Nugues 
St. Cyr, the former chief of the staff of the army of Catalonia, the latter 
of the army of Aragon. We were frequently together, and when alone 
spoke freely of the detestable military spy system. Our suspicions fell 
particularly upon one of our staff officers, and I promised to have a 
sharp eye upon him. As grand prevost, the military code gave me, in 
time of war, the unlimited power to punish any crime committed by the 
army, or the inhabitants of the land occupied by our army, and even to 
pronounce and execute sentence of death, without any appeal, against 
those deserving it. 

Wherever our head-quarters were, Marshal Macdonald had requested 
me to come every morning early to his bed-chamber, to make him my 
report of the occurrences of the last twenty-four hours, and receive his 
orders. I found him one morning in his bed, greatly dispirited. He 
had received the evening before a cabinet’s courier from Napoleon, 
ordering him to give to General Suchet two of his best divisions, a large 
part of his artillery park, engineer, artillery, and staff officers. I asked 
the marshal if he had not inadvertently given some motives of suspicion 
to the emperor, which might have induced him to give the command of 
such important sieges as those of Tortosa and ‘Tarragona—strong 
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places situated both in Catalonia and under the immediate jurisdiction 
of his command—to a simple lieutenant-general,* instead of a marshal 
of the empire? After some minutes’ reflection, he answered, that he 
remembered having spoken, on one occasion, perhaps too freely, when 
at Reuss. We had tarried, some months before, at the large city of 
Reuss—the second after Barcelona in Catalonia—during which a rich 
merchant, an inhabitant of the place, was denounced to me as a very 
suspicious person, who was accustomed to give secret information to 
General Baron d’Eroles, one of the Catalonian leaders, concerning all 
that passed at our head-quarters. I soon intercepted, at the outposts, 
one of his emissaries, upon whom was found a note, which the bearer 
confessed he had received from the merchant, Seiior B . The 
note gave a statement of our forces in and round the city, in artillery, in- 
fantry, cavalry, etc. It was such a document as authorized me to try 
and sentence its unhappy author to be hanged. He endeavored to deny 
his hand-writing, but when compared with other of his writings, the fact 
was so evident that he confessed its genuineness. The peasant who 
bore it, being innocent, was reprimanded and set at liberty. 1 sent my 
interpreter, a French emigrant, Abbé Berrier, secretly in search of the 
padre confessor of the family of the prisoner, and to suggest to im, (as 
if coming entirely from the Abbé,) to call on me with the wife and her 
two children, for a pardon. Meanwhile I requested a secret interview 
from the marshal, to whom I gave a brief account of what had passed. 
He approved of my course, and promised to act accordingly. 

I had scarcely begun to dine, when one of my aid-de-camps came 
running in to inform me that a curate, a lady and two children, were 
without, waiting anxiously to speak with me. I left my merry guests, 
and made a sign to the Abbé to follow me. I was greatly moved to 
see them all four suddenly prostrate themselves before me, uttering 
loud cries, and begging me to spare the life of the unhappy man. [ 
could not restrain a tear. I ordered them to rise, and to sit down and 
be composed. ‘The clergyman had a large memorial in Spanish, which 
he handed to me to read. It contained protestations of devotion to the 
emperor, to the marshal, and to us all, with many prayers that God 
might grant us a long and happy life. It ended with the offer of as 
much money as he could command, if I would pardon him. I was 
about to tear the paper in pieces, as coming from the criminal himself, 
dated from the Capilla,f and signed by him. I returned it to the curate, 
and told him to burn it, as it was a document very improper, and even 
offensive to us all. I then wrote a note to the marshal, in which I ex- 
pressed my willingness to revoke my sentence, if such a course would 
receive his approval. The same evening the merchant was set at li- 
berty. He was very grateful, and afterwards rendered us valuable ser- 
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* Suchet became, later, a Marshal of France. 

} The Capiila is a room or a chapel adorned with an altar, a crucifix, a burning lamp, etc., 
in which a criminal condemned to death, is placed twenty-four hours before his execution. A 
clergyman remains with him to prepare him to die. He ws carried from the Capilla to the 
scaffold. 
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vices. The relation of this fact is necessary, to illustrate the conversa- 
tion held with the marshal at Mora. 

“T was so excited,” continued Macdonald, “at the sight of this un- 
happy family, that I well remember having said, loud enough to be 
heard by all my guests: ‘ that I wished much to be relieved from my 
command!” J asked him if he remembered any of the officers who 
had heard him say these words? “ Yes, I think so: there were Gene- 
rals Taviel, Guilleminot, Frére, Salm,‘ Palombini, Colonels Delort, 
Fournier, Adhemar, Grange, V ” «Stop, stop, Monsieur le Maré- 
chal,” said 1: “I think I have your man !” 

Colonel V , an Italian by birth, was a handsome, dandy youth, 
about nineteen years of age, who, in the last campaign against Austria, 
had been made lieutenant, captain, lieutenant-colonel, and had been sent 
recently by Napoleon, upon the proposition of his Major-general Ber- 
thier, Prince of Neufchatel, in quality of adjutant-general or colonel, in 
the staff of the army of Catalonia. His name had frequently been 
mentioned to me as suspicious. I had heard of his having gained the 
two orders of the Legion of Honor and the Italian order of the Iron 
Crown; and of his various and rapid promotion, through the influence 
of his aunt, the beautiful and witty Countess V , the avowed mistress 
of the Major-general, Prince of Neufchatel. He had repayed these 
favors, not in a battle-field like his fellow-officers, but by becoming a 
spy over his companions and superiors. 

Buonaparte possessed the true Italian character—mistrust and pro- 
found dissimulation. He confided generally in the venality of mankind, 
and thought he could buy every one with gold and baubles—titles and 
orders. He ordered V to Catalonia, to observe, particularly, the 
actions of Macdonald. Napoleon had never liked Macdonald, not even 
after the battle of Wagram, when he embraced him before us all, and 
said to him: “ Macdonald, let us forget the past; let us be friends: I 
name you marshal,” etc. He learned only to appreciate Macdonald 
when it was too late,—namely, at the time of his forced abdication at 
Fontainebleau. 

When I left Macdonald’s cabinet at Mora, I called Captain Lava- 
lette into my apartment, and questioned him concerning Colonel V——. 
He gave me a minute account of his various dishonorable traits, which 
confirmed me in my plan. I charged Lavalette to seek, in some pub- 
lic place, a pretence to quarrel with the spy, and to provoke him to sin- 
gle combat. He replied, that he was too great a coward to accept a 
challenge. I suggested the employment of such personal insults as 
could not but degrade him in the eyes of every officer; taking care to 
do it in presence of many witnesses. “Should he accept your chal- 
lenge,” I added, * it matters little. You are a good fencer; give him a 
lesson—but spare his life. | Notwithstanding our laws are severe against 
duelling, the affair shall not affect you much. A few hours of arrest 
shall end the matter.” : 

The crowd of officers at our head-quarters at Mora was very great. 
The junction of the two armies encamped round the village, had filled 
the cafés and billiard-rooms to overflowing. In one of the latter, Cap- 
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tain Lavalette found his man. He succeeded in provoking a quarrel 
with him, but the craven refused the combat, under the futile pretence, 
that, as a colonel, he could not condescend to fight with a mere captain. 
The contest grew warm; and Lavalette—who was generally beloved 
and supported by all the by-standers—gave him two or three substan- 
tial boxes on the ear, publicly proclaiming him a coward. This was 
enough. 

As grand prevost, I soon received the official report of what had hap- 
pened. I sent for both officers—gave a sharp reprimand to Layalette, 
—and ordered him to keep his room, under arrest. When my aid-de- 
camp had retired, I told V that he could not, after such a public in- 
sult, remain longer among us, as his behavior might expose him—with- 
out my being able to protect him—to new insults: and I gave him the 
friendly advice, therefore, to return immediately to Paris, and to ask for 
another army. He readily embraced my hint, and thanking me, re- 
quested, anxiously, that I would make no report to the minister of war, 
as he was perfectly able to excuse himself for leaving the army—as 
“unwell, and unfit to do his duty during a winter campaign !” 

‘The following fact may serve to show the manner in which the civil 
secret police acted upon strangers of distinction, and French high func- 
tionaries : 

In 1807 I had made a journey from Paris, where I resided, into the 
beautiful Touraine—the garden of France. I had been appointed Ad- 
jutant-general to the emperor’s staff. On my return to Paris, I found 
a letter from the Count of Wackerbart, a Hanoverian gentleman, a fel- 
low-student of mine at the University of Goéttingen. He stated that he 
had recently arrived from Hanover—had called to see me—and not 
finding me within, he requested me to call at his hotel immediately 
upon my arrival, as he wished to consult me upon a business of great 
importance. I drove to his hotel, and was surprized to find only his 
groom and his other servants, who acquainted me, in a very dejected 
tone, that their master had disappeared three days before; and they 
feared some accident had happened to him. I sent for the landlord. 
He expressed his suspicions that the count had been arrested; for he 
had himself been summoned, the same day, to appear before the prefect 
of police, who asked him many questions concerning the count. I 
drove instantly to the Hotel of the Prefecture of Police, but could learn 
nothing except that my friend had been arrested upon a very grave de- 
nunciation, and that his case depended on the minister of the general 
police, to whom I was directed to apply. 

I did so; and found M. Fouché, Duke of Otranto, who received me 
with that grave, ridiculous politeness, which most of the public officers 
assumed at that period. I spoke with frankness and warmth in favor 
of my friend ; and finally succeeded in convincing the duke, that he was 
an honest and good man, and that it was impossible for him to have 
spoken disrespectfully of a sovereign, of whose powerful protection he 
was so much in need; and I offered to be answerable with my head for 
the correctness of his course during his stay at Paris. When I had 
concluded, the duke rang the bell, and calling one of his clerks to ac- 
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company me, ioe beandliid me a sealed weieseibaoded to the comman- 
dant at the Tempel, where my friend, the count, was shut up au secre-— 
saying, as he placed itin my hand: “ Go, and announce to your friend that 
he is at liberty. But remember! you are held responsible for his future 
conduct with your own head !” 

Full of joy, I drove with speed to the Tempel. I was received by 
the commandant with great state and authoritative formality. After a 
painful detention of nearly an hour, by reason of tedious forms, I had 
the pleasure of embracing my friend—yet in what a wretched state ! 
He was already pale and haggard—but his eyes gleamed with delight. 
I took him in my carriage, and conv eyed him to my hotel. 

The following was the cause of his arrest: Two days after his arrival 
at Paris, a gentleman in an elegant carriage sent his servant, in rich 
livery, to the hotel, with a request to be permitted to have the honor of 
seeing, for a few moments, the Seigneur Allemand Count de Wacker- 
bart. He was instantly admitted, and very politely received by the 
count, who was highly pleased when the stranger announced, that, hav- 
ing heard that he was an amateur of pictures, he had come to offer his 
services in introducing him to one of his friends, who would be happy 
to show him a fine collection. The count, who was, in truth, a great 
amateur, eagerly accepted the invitation. This kind gentleman was M. 
de C , a secret spy of high rank. 

He became daily more and more intimate, and finally proposed to 
the count to dine with him at Bagatelle, one of the most fashionable 
restaurateurs in the Bois de Boulogne, near Paris. The count drank 
like a German—and the spy dropped some hints against the emperor, 
and asked him what he thought of him? Wackerbart, being alone with 
a person in whom he confided, replied frankly, “ that Buonaparte had 
deceived the French nation and ruined Germany—that he was a tyrant, 
and cordially detested by all Germans.” ‘These words were not no- 
ticed; but the next day after dinner, he not only repeated them, but 
committed much greater imprudences. M. de C , who feared 
that these expressions might have been overheard, began to feel a warm 
friendship for the count, and assured him, most sincerely, in my pre- 
sence, when we met him subsequently at Tivoli, that he could not help 
denouncing him and causing him to be arrested—for fear of being him- 
self arrested ! 

This arrest was accomplished as follows: When the count had dined 
with C , the latter took him into his carriage, and drove out 
of hearing in the Champs Elysées. Here they alighted, and when alone, 
C took the liberty of representing to him in warm terms the con- 
sequence of his speaking too freely. But Wackerbart disregarded 
these hints; and being a little intoxicated, exclaimed with vehemence, 
that he was a free man—a German nobleman, and not a slave, and that 
he had a right to speak what he felt. Seeing that he paid no regard to 
his remonstrances, his friend was forced, he said, to arrest him. He 
proposed.to go to the Opera Comique, at Faydeau. While in the box, 
C absented himself for a few moments. He soon came in, 
and seated himself quietly at his side. _A little time after, a police agent 
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entered the box, and informed the count that there was a gentleman at 
the entry of the theatre very desirous to see him on urgent business. 
The count, not having the least suspicion of the ‘ business,’ followed 
the agent—M. de C remaining in the box. He was conducted 
to the street and to a coach, in which sat the “ gentleman who was ex- 
pecting him”—an officer of the gendarmerie, who arrested him in the 
name of his majesty the emperor, and, pistol in hand, ordered him to sit 
near him—quickly, and without noise. The carriage door was imme- 
diately shut, and two police officers mounted behind and one on the box 
—and off they drove, with the utmost speed. On arriving at the Tem- 
pel, he was placed in a well-secured reom, with strong iron bars at his 
window. No one answered his questions, or took the least notice of 
him. He was roughly treated, and not permitted to have any commu- 
nication from without. In this wretched situation he remained until I 
fortunately effected his release. 

I cannot better close this paper—extended, already, it may be, be- 
yond the patience of the reader—than by expressing the corroborating 
sentiments of a French writer of repute: The Secret Police of Na- 
poleon, organized at the Luxemburg, was intended to act as a check 
upon the public police. There existed, at first, that of Duroc and 
Moncey; later, that of Davoust and Junot. Madame Buonaparte 
termed this a vile system of espionage ; yet all observations of its inuti- 
lity were disregarded. Buonaparte had the weakness to suspect Fou- 
ché, and looked upon this precaution as necessary. It is difficult to 
form an idea of the follies, the absurdities, the romances of the bulletin- 
ists, both noble and plebeian. The police, as a political instrument, was 
a dangerous thing ; it forged, or, to speak more correctly, entertained, 
fed, and fostered a greater number of false conspiracies than it ever de- 
tected and counteracted those which were real. The political police— 
an offspring of our revolutionary troubles—has survived them. The 
police of the safety, health, well-being, and order of society, has come 
to be considered as only secondary; it has, of consequence, been ne- 
glected. We live in times when attention is directed more to spy out 
whether a citizen goes to mass and confession, than to protect him from 
a band of robbers. Such a state of things is unfortunate for the coun- 
try ; and to much better purposes might be applied that money which 
is spent in guarding the object of pretended suspicion, in domestic in- 
quisition; in corrupting the friends, the relations, the servants of the 
man marked out for destruction. ‘This leprosy of modern society, 
growing out of our revolutionary troubles, has continued, like the times 
which gave it bizth, suspicious, restless, deceitful, inquisitorial, vexa- 
tious, tyrannical—greedy of plots, which it discovers because it has 
created them. Who has not heard, even in the drawing-room, such 
whispers as these addressed to a warm speaker: * Take care !—be mo- 
derate! Such an one is said to be of the police!’ Since the establish- 
ment of a minister of police in France, his power has ever depended 
upon two prime movers—gold and informers. What can be said of 
that execrable race of spies, known under the term Barts, whose duty 
and inclination are, always to undermine that virtue which they have 
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never known, and to drag it into crime, which is their element—to urge 
the unfortunate being who has fallen into their toils, from a vague feel- 
ing of discontent, into crimes—being his actual accomplices, before be- 
coming his accusers !—establishing the melancholy truth, that the hu- 
man heart is the arsenal of all perfidy and of all evils! It is certain, 
and the proofs abound, that the acts of the police have but too fre- 


quently encouraged the crime, to have the merit of denouncing, and the 


satisfaction of punishing. These agents are restrained by no rule; to 
provoke their victims, they may do all and say all. Their medal, and 
a piece of ribbon, protects them. And these sentiments, reader, pro- 
ceed from one who is himself an ex-Prefect of the Police! D. 


WHERE IS JOY? 


On where shall I search for the sources of Joy ? 

Shall I seek in the vales, shall I search on the mountains ; 
Mid the turreted marts, or the groves and the fountains, 
To quaff but one cup with no bitter alloy, 

And sit down in peace at the sources of joy? 


Shall I seek in the palace, in splendor excelling ? 
Shall I seek in the cottager’s straw-thatched dwelling ? 
Hearts break in the palace, tears roll in the cot; 
Those, that happiest seem, repine at their lot— 

Oh! resolve me one place where mis’ry is not. 


Shall I seek where the cannon their iron deaths fling, 
Where the warrior shouts o’er the death-moanings ring, 
And the billeted balls on their blood-errands sing ? 

Mid horror and vengeance, and groaning and pain, 
Hearts of iron alone would hope pleasure to gain. 


Shall [ seek the bland nectar of pleasure to sip, 
And dare, thrilling, to touch her voluptuous lip, 
And the after-remorse of her scorpion whip ? 
Shame, and fear, and regret, will for ever annoy 
Those in venial pleasure, that expect to find joy! 


Shall I seek with the nymph of the dark flowing hair, 
Angel mien and bright eye, the Eden to share, 

Which the day-dreams of youth in its love spell prepare ? 
Lest thy angel prove mortal, rash dreamer, beware! 

And thy spell slowly fade in disgust and despair. 


From the world’s selfish scramble, heart-sick wouldst thou fly, 
In search of the bliss of friendship’s strong tic, 

Or the holier joys of wedlock to try ? 

Or both will grow cold, or the loved will die, 

And leave you deserted, or satiate, to sigh. 


Shali I seek her in courts, where grandeur and power 
Breathe incense, as gods, through their brief, sunny hour ? 
O’er their palace of Ges see the thunder storm lower ; 
And built on the sands is their loftiest tower,— 

O seck not for joy in the illusions of power: 
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Shall I seek at the dawn of the orient morn 

In the heart-stirring chase with the hound and the horn, 
As they brush the dew-gems from the flowering thorn, 
And bright suns and gay hearts the fresh landscape adorn ? 
Oh! sorrow, and care, too, wake up with the morn. 


Shall I seek to escape from myself and from pain, 
In the swift-winged ship bounding over the main, 
In the hope on the dark rolling billow to gain 
Repose and content? Their perpetual bane 

Will be found, fellow-passenger, over the main. 


Shall [ search with the hermit, among the green trees, 
O’er whose tops ever sighs the soft breath of the breeze, 
And, lull’d by the wood-notes and hum of the bees, 
Expect in his cell to find pleasure and ease ? 

Grief, and anguish, and care, too, sojourn among trees. 


Shall I seek in the bowers of the cinnamon groves, 
Where free nature’s tenant in indolence roves 

To pursue, unmolested, his olive-ting’d loves ? 

In the lap of indulgence repining he proves, 

That sorrow and care dwell in cinnamon groves. 


Shall I seek, where the Greenlander’s winter prevails, 
And in skin cover’d skiff ’mid ice mountains he sails 
O’er the billow, to buffet sea-monsters and whales ? 
E’en the winter-nurs’d Greenlander’s hardihood fails, 
As, in sorrow’s stern conflict, his iron heart quails. 


You may seek her in youth; you may seek her in health, 
And try the resources of greatness and wealth— 

You may seek in the whispers of love’s softest breath, 
And explore the whole empire of thought until death ; 
Care and sorrow pursue you to life’s latest breath. 


Ah! the way to her home is through anguish and gloom, 
And to each it, alas! thou must pass through the tomb. 
The star of thy birth was eclipsed by this doom ; 

Dark hues were inwove in the web of life’s loom, 

And sorrow and care cease alone at the tomb. 


The source of true joy one Spring only fills, 

Which to reach, thou must mount to the heavenly hills ; 
Drink! and hopes disappointed no more shall annoy, 
Nor sorrow and death bring their bitter alloy, 

To pollute at its source the fountains of joy. 


Ever full ever flow the perpetual urns : 

Ah! thither my soul from its emptiness turns, 

And for pleasures immortal incessantly burns. 

Oh Father! to aid me thy mercy employ, 

And grant my last home at the Fountains of Joy. a0 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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BOOK-MAKING AND BOOK-SELLING. 


A BOOK is a microcosm—a little universe. Tell us not of the mys- 
teries of steam, of wind, water, and fire—of alchemy, and the elixir of 
life. What are their mysteries compared with those of a book? It 
contains more miracles than Swift’s brown loaf, in his ‘ Tale of a Tub.’ 
It is the lever that upturns the world, and sets it right again. Through 
it, the author speaks with authority to kings and emperors, and holds as 
nothing an Alexander or a Napoleon. Its pages pass down to the re- 
motest generations, inspiring hope, imparting joy, centuries after the 
head that conceived, and the hand that executed, are crumbled to dust. 

How few think, when they take up a volume, of the fabric of this 
cunning and complex creation! Let us—at the hazard of incurring the 
charge of simplicity—begin at the beginning. The paper once grew in 
the fields; a beautiful plant, with a fibrous bark, delicate leaf, and a 
soft, blue flower. It was called linum, or flax. When ripe, it was 
pulled—delightful task to the husbandman !—spread,—the seed beaten 
ofi— rotted’ in the water, or the air—hetcheled, spun, woven, bleach- 
ed. Now, ‘ white as the new-fallen snow that falls on Snowdon’s top,’ 
it passes into the hands of the seamstress, in whose taper fingers it be- 
comes a delicate garment, frilled, ruffied, it may be, and scented with 
Florida water or Cologne, for the velvet epidermis of some unfeathered 
exquisite. Like all sublunary things, however, it is soon fretted to 
rags, which fall at last into the hands of the paper-maker. I pass, as 
well known, the change they undergo in the paper-mill. They have 
become paper,—and it passes into the hands of the spirits of the print- 
ing office,—the substratum upon which bright thoughts are to be stamp- 
ed in immortal blackness. Still, it is but a chrysalis—a grub-worm— 
an unbound book, struggling through the process of parturition, in damp 
sheets. But I must not wholly pretermit another important element in 
this work. It is found in the forests of the long-leaved pine. I have 
seen the process of its formation in the dark green woods of Florida, in 
the hands of a set of merry and unique fellows, bearing the appropriate 
name of ‘Rosin Heels.’ It is a spectacle worth seeing, to observe 
them, in those primeval, dark-green woods, of a night, conversing free- 
ly with the ‘soul of corn,’ and making the solemn forests echo with 
their peals of laughter, while relating stories, little dreamed of in the 
philosophy of books ;—the while, the breeze swells, and dies away in 
the cone-shaped summits of those ever-verdant columns, and the whole 
scene is brilliant with the portentous glare of the burning pitch. One 
who should witness this spectacle—so primitive, so smacking of the red 
man—and hear the Rosin Heels shout and sing, would hardly imagine 
that they were elaborating that potent bleaching powder, which makes 
presidents, whitens candidates, courts fine ladies, fills the mail-bags, 
and teaches ideas, and politicians, and wits, and critics, how to shoot, 
from one end of the continent to the other. All this it does, and more, 
in becoming the chief ingredient of printer’s ink. What large discourse 
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it now holds about weddings, funerals, murders, accidents, failures, the 
ups and downs of the little great—the sufferings of innocence—the 
dreadful award of punishment to the guilty! I am compelled to con- 
sign to ignoble silence the labor and materials of the type-founder, with 
his lead, zinc, antimony, and bismuth—matters about which volumes 
might be written,—and the press-maker, the rollers, the composing- 
sticks, and all the long vocabulary of names belonging to this depart- 
ment of the business. All these elements and concurrents must have 
operated together to produce a chrysalis book, not yet able to rise from 
its damp sheets. 

But the field broadens; and yet I have not spoken of the folder, the 
stitcher, the glue-maker, the pasteboard-maker, the gold-beater, the co- 
lorer, the calves and ‘lambs, that have bleated and died,’ to give to 
the book a fair and proper body, and a costume in keeping with the 
character—from the grave dress of the pugnacious volume of theology 
to the centre-table dandyism of the souvenir. I will venture to affirm, 
that, instead of the nine persons, that must concur to make a pin, more 
than a hundred artists must join hands to form even the lifeless body 
of a book. Nor have I mentioned the mighty magician, who infuses 
into the mass the breath of life—I mean, the author. The book has 
come forth like Minerva from the cleft brain of Jupiter,—after weari- 
some days, and watchful, ‘ tardy-gaited nights.? The publisher’s hag- 
glings, objections, and depreciations are at an end. ‘The work is out; 
and he seems no longer, as at the first, to consider the author a paragon of 
assurance for having brought to his door an illegitimate offspring, and— 
instead of accompanying it with the means to maintain it—asking mo- 
ney for what he has begotten. He issues forth to those dignitaries 
who generate, in their journals, the steam of literature: ‘* Well, Sir, 
here is something, at last, in these prosing times, that will make the 
public stare.’ And he proceeds to express a very different estimate of 
the character, value, and chances of the book, from that which he had 
imparted to the author, whom he now ‘considers as scarcely second 
to Milton, Sir Walter, and Byron.’ These exalted opinions of the pub- 
lisher give birth to something, in spirit and quintessence, like the follow- 
ing, in the next day’s journal: ‘The public are aware that we would 
not flatter Jove for his thunder-privilege, and that we are as impartial 
as the venerable sisters three. What a book! Even the publisher 
floats down the stream of time, as immortal as the author. ‘The pub- 
lic, we understand, swallowed the first edition as a mere lunch, and are 
exclaiming, with voracious appetite, for the second.’ A flourish of 
trumpets, in regard to its profoundness, logic, brilliancy, wit, imagina- 
tion, etc., winds up the critique. Notwithstanding all this, however, 
that dreadful Blue-Beard, the Public, takes it to his mill, and handles it 
without mercies, bowels, or mittens: ‘ Have you read the new book ?” 
‘No: I went with my daughters to see the man swing on a rope, and 
balance two men, by a pole, on his chin, and have n’t had an evening to 
myself since.’ ‘Have you read the man’s new book? His friends 
make a great noise about it. If such a man can make a book, I don’t 
know who need despair.” * Why—yes,—lI tried, but I could not get 
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on. The fourteenth page brought me up. It fell from my hands, and I 
have never taken it up since?’ ‘Have you read the book, deacon?’ 
‘Yes. The minister says he is an Atheist, a Deist, an Infidel, a Uni- 
tarian, and a Mormonite. What will this wicked world come to? 
*Have you read the book, major?’ ‘Yes. The man is an ass,—a 
fool,—an upstart,—a man, in a word, who has nothing in common with 
me.’ 
Thus blame and scandal fly, and praise and good-nature, as all know, 
have to foot it in the mud—while every unkind word of the querulous 
is gathered up, and conveyed to the author by his kind-hearted friends. 
Afier a few weeks, when the first freshness of its fame has passed 
away, the book begins to gather dust on the publisher’s shelves—the 
show-board is re-placed by another annoyncement—the work is re- 
moved into the lumber-room, and in this sepulchre of departed wit, re- 
poses with the great congregation of silent sleepers, and is heard of no 
more. 

Such is, in the main, the history of that most astonishing of all hu- 
man productions,—the ultjmate reach and highest finish of intellect,— 
the utmost attainment of the arts,—the wizzard of mysterious speech, 
which the astonished red man, who admires nothing else, holds to his 
ear, that it may whisper there its strange disclosures to the eye of the 
pale face,—that sublime invention, by which man approaches nearer to 
angels than by ought else he has accomplished,—the miraculous attain- 
ment of speaking to the eye and embodying thought to the senses—a 
Book. By it a thought often outlasts the body of the thinker, and may 
live until the heavens are dissolved. 

I pass from books, to Book-sellers. Instead of beginning the his- 
tory of book-selling, as most historians would, with Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet, I commence with the period immediately subsequent to the in- 
vention of printing, in the fourteenth century. Previous to this, all 
books were manuscript. ‘The trade of clerks, or transcribers was nu- 
merous and powerful. One can easily imagine, that where labor had 
any value, books made in this way must be immensely expensive. A 
fairly transcribed and emblazoned Bible bore about the average value 
of eight hundred dollars at the present worth. The efforts of Faust, 
the inventor of printing, were on wooden blocks, rather coarse, and not 
unlike modern stereotype. But when a set of blocks were once letter- 
ed, the man ground out books, as though he had had a book-mill. 
They, who had seen a book a fair year’s work to transcribe, were im- 
measurably astonished to see the establishment of Nicholas pour out 
works, as though they rained into his shop. The monks scented no 
good to themselves in this new gale, and declared that Faust and their 
great enemy had opened business under the firm of Devil and Co. The 
Germans, priest-ridden as they were, turned over the leaves, sprinkled 
with a little holy water, found the books right—paid for them ‘ with a 
song’ comparatively, uttering under their breath— Boken goede—der 
Deyvil, nein Deyvil ;’ or, as Pindar has it— 


No matter, if the fellow be a knave, 
Provided that the razors shave. 
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The books went, and Nicholas and Company drove a thriving trade in 
book-making and book-selling. 

The monkish version of the history of this establishment soon created 
a thrilling tale for that land, so famous for stories, in which ghosts and 
devils play the principal part. It reached the English second hand ; 
and, as usual, lost nothing by travelling. On the contrary, Bull, noted 
for the dimensions of his swallow and gullibility, and the power of his 
imagination to create horrible fancies, had the story, that the invention 
of printing belonged to one Nicholas Foster, who had entered into part- 
nership with the devil, on condition, that when the latter should have 
furnished him with a stipulated number of lives of saints, and other 
books of the kind, he should have possession of him, soul and body. 
Nicholas, thinking the term of the bond impossible, and being, more- 
over, a progenitor of the Yankees, and therefore keen for a bargain, 
signed the bond with the horrid formality of using his own blood for 
the signature. But lo! the books were all forthcoming in a week. 
The leading partner claimed the penalty, and was seen flying over the 
city of Canterbury with Nicholas in his arms, as a hawk holds a chick- 
en in his clutch. Such a diabolical origin were books supposed to 
have had by our forefathers; and in this way we trace the impolite 
name given to boys in printing-offices. 

The great discovery was soon propagated in all Christian countries, 
and the application was soon extended to maps, charts, and engravings. 
Books, from being the ostentatious luxury of princes and opulent 
monks, soon extended to rich burghers, broadening in their diffusion, 
until they became the necessaries of the people. Booksellers and pub- 
lishers became a numerous and important profession, supplanting the 
whole race of clerks and transcribers, who cursed the new invention, 
as heartily as the ancient Mississippi boatmen did the use of steam- 
boats. Let us touch upon some of the great names of the profession, 
—travelling down the stream of time. The first recorded bookseller 
after Faust, who sold books as a profession separate from printing, was 
John Otto, of Nuremburg, in 1516. Steiger and Boskoff were consi- - 
derable booksellers at Leipsic, in 1545. The Leipsic book fair had 
become so considerable in 1667, that nineteen foreign booksellers at- 
tended it. -'The annual book fair, that grew from that commencement, 
is now of universal notoriety, wherever books are sold. Eternal honor 
to the Germans, as the fathers of printing, and the founders of the pro- 
fession of book publishing and selling! They still print, and publish 
more books than any other people ; and, though Paris can show a sin- 
gle library surpassing all others in the number of its volumes, there are 
more numerous and princely libraries, public and private, in Germany, 
than in any other country. ‘The inhabitants are the most literary peo- 
ple, and the most munificent patrons of literature. ‘The ordinary sale, 
at the annual Leipsic fair, for many years, averaged thirty-six thousand 
volumes, and the proceeds half a million of rix dollars. The fair is 
managed something as follows: The great booksellers throughout Eu- 
rope have each an agent in this city, who sells for him on commission. 
Books are continually arriving, in every mode of conveyance. Authors 
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and publishers send in a certain number of copies of their new works, 
free of expense, to these agents, who distribute them among the deal- 
ers. At least a thousand authors assemble on the occasion. ‘The 
printers, publishers, authors, poets, philosophers—the etherial spirits— 
the intellectual minds—the gloriously distinguished in the empire of 
thought—come together, and take each other by the hand. ‘They have 
sense and good feeling to see—would that our writers had sense to see 
it!—that even if they could kill and scalp all their envied rivals, they 
would not be able to transfer a particle of the intellect of the slain to 
their own pericraniums; and they become friends, and make a chain of 
friendship, by which they become mutually strong. Glorious thoughts 
are elicited,—hints suggested,—notes compared,—and their spirits ele- 
vated to the highest heaven of invention. 

In imitation of the Leipsic fair, one was instituted at New-York, in 
1802, and has been since held alternately at that city, Boston, and Phi- 
ladelphia. It now bears the name of Trade Sales. Here the mer- 
chants of intellect meet to measure and compare authors by the stand- 
ard of dollars and cents. Sir Walter and Madame D’Arblay, the Miss 
Porters and Cooper, the Bond-street and the Namby-pamby, are 
knocked down by wholesale. Smollet and Fielding are turned into 
Bibles and Cruden’s Concordance. Lord Byron buys Spellers, and Dr. 
Samuel Johnson Dream-books. The books of rival authors, who could 
not have been present without playing mutual snap-dragon, sleep toge- 
ther, as in the peace of the sepulchre. : 

The intellect and improvement of European cities are in some sense 
measured by the extent of their libraries. ‘The number and splendor 
of these collections are matters of emulation among princes, patricians, 
and the opulent. By way of presenting the comparison, let us name 
some of the noblest of these collections : The Royal Library of Paris 
contains at this time nearly five hundred thousand printed volumes, about 
a hundred thousand MSS., and more than fifty thousand portraits! This 
is by far the largest library in the world, and infinitely surpasses the famed 
Alexandrian collection of the Ptolemies. Here is every thing that sci- 
ence and wit have achieved, from the Papyrus roll, and the Palinipsest, to 
the splendid book of engravings, and the embossed album. The Impe- 
rial Library of Vienna contains three hundred thousand printed books, 
and eighty thousand MSS. The Zulaski Library of Poland formerly 
numbered two hundred thousand, Gottingen one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, Munich one hundred thousand, Dresden one hundred and fifty 
thousand, and the Escurial one hundred and thirty thousand. The Eng- 
lish, who boast so much of their libraries, are more select, perhaps, than 
other nations in the choice of their books, but fall short of them in the 
number and splendor of their collections. The largest contain about 
one hundred thousand volumes. Among these are the Royal Library, 
that of the British Museum, those of Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, the 
Harleian, that of the late Sir Joseph Banks, and of Earl Spencer. Every 
one has heard of the splendor and richness of the Vatican Library at 
Rome. We have been ridiculed by the English for the scantiness of our 
ibraries, and yet that at Harvard college contains over thirty thousand 
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printed volumes. Half the number, properly selected, would contain all 
the books from which a student could derive any utility. The Library 
of the Athenzeum in Boston, and the Franklin Library in Philadelphia, are 
also large collections. sha) 

At the head of the collectors of catalogues, bibliopolists and bibliogra- 
phers are Nandé, Quesnel, and Fabricius ; and the most celebrated writer 
upon these subjects is Magliabecchi. At the head of the list of publish- 
ers stands Aldo Pio Maruzio, born at Bassiano, in the dominions of the 
Pope, in 1447. A number of his descendents figured in the same pro- 
fession, and gave to the world the first complete and connected editions 
of the Greek and Roman classics. The family ultimately attained 
princely wealth and power. The Elzevirs are among the best known 
publishers who have lived. Ten of the name occupied different positions, 
or succeeded each other. They might be considered the publishers of 
Europe, though their family origin was in Amsterdam. They became 
an opulent and powerful family, and are best known by the accuracy and 
beauty of their editions of the classics. 

Every scholar has become familiar with the name of M. and Madame 
Dacier, both of them distinguished litéerateurs, translators, and publish- 
ers. Madame Dacier, in particular, was one of the most accomplished 
scholars of any age or country. Every parent who has purchased a Ho- 
mer, Horace, Anacreon, Virgil, or any one of the best ancient classics 
for his son, has at least seen something of her annotations upon those 
works. In concert with her husband, this excellent woman prepared a 
complete edition of the select classics—in usum Delphini—for the use 
of the Dauphin. Though what is now termed a blue stocking, and of 
the deepest die, she was neither pedant, smatterer, nor pretender,—but 
was as gentle, modest, and delightful in conversation, as she was Jearned ; 
as neat in her person and dress, as she was studious ; and she discover- 
ed the secret of uniting unequalled devotion to literature with a rare union 
of the domestic virtues; and uniting zeal in the education of her chil- 
dren with the most active and diffusive benevolence. No person, per- 
haps, has lived, who was devoted with such passionate fondness to the 
beautiful remains of ancient literature; and her splendid mind was im- 
bued with its grace and beauty, by drinking from these perennial foun- 
tains. The happy husband and wife were congenial spirits. But he 
was destined to the misfortune of surviving her, and was one of the very 
few husbands who have died with grief for the loss of a wife. 

The Stephens, or, as the French call them, Etienne, were for a long 
period known as publishers over the whole civilized world. Henry, the 
fonnder of the family, was born at Paris, in 1440. Thirteen of the name 
were successive publishers in France and Geneva. They published 
miscellaneous books as well as the classics, and, probably, no publishers 
have ever had their names inscribed in more books. _ Italy, and particu- 
larly Venice, was fertile in producing illustrious publishers, solicitous to 
do honor to the immortal names of her by-gone glory. Among these we 
distinguish the Aldi and Bodoni. We have all seen the frequent names 
of the Pilkingtons, Bentley, Watts, Murray, and the long scroll of dis- 
tinguished London publishers. We have heard of the thirty contiguous 
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beoketiling snidihanetin in Sidialemtinon thanks to the prolific pen of 
the Great Departed. All the American publications of note are to be 
found at the establishment of Galignani at Paris. The French Didots 
have acquired universal reputation for the beauty and cheapness of their 
stereotype editions. ‘To such extent and perfection has this art been 
carried in Paris, that the French publishers are said to drive a consider- 
able trade by underselling the English in London. The reader has 
doubtless handled their beautiful editions of Shakspeare and Byron. 

Who in our country has not heard of Isaiah Thomas,—the patriarch of 
American publishers,—Carey and Lea, Thomas and Andrews, Collins 
and White, Cummings and Hilliard, Young and Minns, Lilly and Wait, 
the Harpers, and Key and Biddle? We might i increase the scroll of re- 
spectable American names in this line to any extent. Who, in looking at 
such names, is ashamed to write himself a bookseller? But for these, 
what would become of the march of mind? But for these, intellect would 
die of famine. But for these, the literary boilers would no longer gene- 
rate the steam of praise. But these perennial sources of light continue 
to radiate books, and we lounge amidst masses of unsold volumes, and 
light our cigars at the sun. 

‘The great bookselling towns on the continent, of Europe, are, Paris 
and Leipsic, Gottingen, Vienna, Dresden, and Geneva ; in the Low coun- 
tries, Amsterdam, Utrecht, Leyden, Harlem, Reusnthe, and Liege ; in 
England, London, Edinburgh and "Liverpool ; and the greatest in ‘the 
United States, are Boston, New-York, and Philadelphia. 

Of all luxuries, I think that of a splendid book the most excusable. 
Shakespeare somewhere says : 

The book in many eyes doth share the glory, 
That, in rich binding, clasps the golden story. 


I confess I am not a little proud to witness the improved style of Ame- 
rican publishing. ‘The green and gold, the purple and fine linen, rival 
the plumage of the parroquet and humming-bird ; and internally, the eye 
is dazzled with the intense black on the ground of the glossy white. 
Perhaps this is growing to an extent of effeminate luxury, very little fa- 
vorable to the progress of sound literature. We would hardly wish to 
see American books begin where literature has generally ended, in dan- 
dyism. But I will not, “like a venerable friend of mine, rail at ‘ the sw- 
perficialily of the age.’ 

| was conversing, the other day, with a friend who is a schoolmaster, 
enthusiastically devoted to his profession. He wished earnestly that 
he was rich,—and being then a bachelor, I asked him ‘ why?” ‘ Were I 
rich,’ was the answer, ‘Il would have the most convenient school-house, 
and the best juvenile library in America. Its position should be a green 
and shady enclosure, of some acres. I would have duck-ponds to re- 
present all the oceans, cabbage-patches all the continents, and artificial 
mounds all the mountains.- But the ultimate luxury, the swummum bonum, 
should be an orrery, large enough to mount a boy upon each planet. 
Others, during the night, should wear pumpkin lanterns for comets, and 
the best and brightest boy in the school, like a fire-eating Phaton, should 
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bestride ees sun. I oni oie up oie glorious machine, ian my 
thoughts would run riot to see Mercury doubling the circuit of Venus, 
and Venus that of the Earth. Away would I trundle my comets on rail- 
ways, almost into infinite space, to wheel back their pumpkin lanterns, 
and mingle with the Sun.’ 

My air castle is of a more moderate elevation; and, I would hope, 
more easily erected. I would have one grand central publishing esta- 
blishment, say at either of the publishing Atlantic cities. No paper, no 
type, should come there, but of the best possible manufacture. No bung- 
ling proof-readers, whose errors would make the poor dead authors turn 
over in their coffins, should find a place init. ‘The findings should all 
be the best of their kind. The binders should unite English strength 
with French taste. The grand Sanhedrim of authors should comprise 
the acknowledged science, genius, and talent of the country. Every esta- 
blished bookseller in the Union should have shares in this literary corpo- 
ration. My hobby would be to find my name, as the publisher, in one of 
these books. I should then brush the stars with my head. 

The Booksellers’ is a liberal calling. They have, as I have shown, 
an ancient and honorable profession, and, to this day, the esprit du corps, 
as no other craft hath it. A fraternal feeling circulates through their 
whole community, as if they were an electric wire. Amidst the scram- 
bling of other professions, they stand alone—a disinterested phalanx, 
whom modern degeneracy has not touched. In one sense, they may not 
be allowed to republicanize; but in another, they may call themselves 
‘workies’ of the highest order. If they do not build in wood, stone, 
brick, and mortar, they sell the architect the beautiful engraved palace for 
a few dollars, leaving a happier tenant to occupy it. Our magazines of 
fashion enable the tailor and mantua-maker to put forth the exquisite 
beau and the ravishing belle. They are not called to deal out the gross 
food for the body, but. they furnish food and physic for the mind. If the 
druggist inhales almost undying youth and vigor in the midst of the 
blessed Araby of his shop, what a concentration of intellect must a book- 
seller experience, who walks continually in the spiritual world of a large 
bookstore, in perpetual contact with the souls of the wise and good of all 
ages and all time! Can an apothecary live perpetually in an atmosphere 
of physic, and not be always in a condition to snap his fingers at the doc- 
tor? Cana genius of a bookseller live and have his being in an atmo- 
sphere of intellect, and not absorb the very soul and spirit of his books 
through his pores? An experienced and keen bookseller is better quali- 
fied to judge of a book, than all the critics that ever praised or blamed, 
since Diogenes the cynic rolled a tub. He has an infallible standard 
of beauty, truth, taste, keeping, fitness, poetry, eloquence, utility, logic, 
and piety. They have been pleased to say, that the idea of the beautiful 
is a mere arbitrary one. I say, and affirm it, no! He can measure it 
with a yard stick. He can weigh it in the scales. No caprice varies it. 
No false judgment warps it. It is the same in all countries, and will re- 
main so at least till the millennium. The booksellers have caught the 
abstract of truth, wisdom, and beauty, and squeezed it into a concrete. 
The whole is comprised in two words— Ir sets ! v 
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COMPARATIVE HEALTH 
OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


A tare number of the Paris Revue Encyclopedique, a work of es- 
tablished reputation, furnishes a series of obituary tables, giving returns 
from most of the different nations of Europe, in relation to their respec- 
tive mortality, and longevity, which contain much food for reflection and 
calculation. The periods comprised in the returns, are generally seve- 
ral years, coming down as late as 1828. The whole mean number of 
deaths, and the whole population of the respective countries, are detailed; 
and hence is derived the proportion, of course, in each case, whereby a 
comparison is at once instituted between all the various sections in 
question. The resultisas follows: In Sweden and Norway, one death 
to sixty-seven inhabitants per annum ; Denmark, one to forty-five ; Eu- 
ropean Russia, one to forty-four ; Low Countries, thirty-eight; Britain, 
fifty-five ; Germany Proper, forty-five ; Austria, forty; Prussia, thirty- 
nine; France, thirty-nine ; Switzerland, forty; Portugal and Spain, 
forty; Italy, Greece, and Turkey, thirty each. 

From this estimate, it would seem that Great Britain is, on the whole, 
the healthiest country in Europe, and perhaps as healthy as any in the 
world, of equal extent and population. This estimate is founded on the 
returns of only three years, indeed, and cannot therefore be deemed con- 
clusive, even granting it to be correct ; but there are some considerations 
which certainly should at least take away from the surprise with which 
this result may at first be regarded. One is, the insular situation of the 
British Isles—a circumstance uniformly allowed to be essentially favor- 
able in the aggregate to both health and long life—and the force of 
which may more closely be perceived in the case of smaller groups in 
all the tolerably healthy latitudes of the globe. Take, for instance, the 
Bermuda Isles, where, we are informed by the accurate Dr. Heberden, 
(in the London Philosophical 'Transactions,) that the expectation of life, 
as it is called, is no less than thirty-nine years. 'The salubrity indicated 
by this fact will be the more apparent when we consider that in London 
the expectation of life, or, in other words, the calculated average length 
of life, is less than one half the same amount; and we noticed, not long 
since, in a Boston paper, (the Mercantile Journal, we think,) a minute 
estimate, founded on the returns of mortality in that city for the year last 
past, which gave a result of the same. kind something short of lwenty- 
four years—and yet Boston is, perhaps, the healthiest considerable city 
in the United States. 

Again, we remember to have seen it stated in Sinclair’s Code of 
Health and Longevity, a work of high reputation, that in Barbadoes, in 
1780, there was a dreadful hurricane which killed fifteen people ; and 
that of these fifteen, ho less than four were of the age of one hundred 
years or more, and one of the great age of one hundred and _ fifteen. 
This island, the most easterly of the British West Indies, is twenty-one 
miles long by fourteen broad, and contained in 1823, according to Hum- 
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boldt, a population of 100,000. We incline to the opinion that the date 
above cited is a misprint for 1790, but the facts are doubtless in the main 
well authenticated : the great hurricane of 1831, is supposed to have de- 
stroyed as many as three thousand lives—chiefly of slaves—on the same 
island. The secret of the salubrity of this spot is to be found in the 
constant trade winds, which keep up a complete ventilation over the is- 
land, and that of the purest maritime air. 

So it is of the Western Isles of Scotland ; in Martin’s account of which 
it is stated, that a man was then living in Jura who had kept Christmas one 
hundred and eighty times in his own house—a statement which would be 
almost incredible, though not altogether without precedent or parallel in 
even modern times, but for the authority on which it is furnished, and 
particularly for the other facts of the same description by which the do- 
mestic history of these islands is distinguished. 

It is confirmed, moreover, by the next authority which occurs to us 
in regard to the salubrity of islands. Buchanan, in his history of the 
Shetland Isles, states, on the authority of the common belief of the old 
inhabitants with whom he was acquainted, that a man by the name of 
Fairville, had attained among them the age of 180, and that a son of his 
lived to be still older. It was recorded of the father, by the way, that 
he never drank any quantity, whatever, of either malt or distilled liquors, 
or wine, in the whole course of his life. How it was in respect to the 
son’s habits, we are not informed; but they were probably formed after 
the parentalexample. An inhabitant of these islands, named Lawrence, 
who was married in Buchanan’s own time, at the age of about 108, lived 
to be 140. Numerous other instances might be adduced to confirm the 
great advantages of an insular location. Ireland itself, notwithstanding 
the difficulties which the population labor under, is a notoriously heal- 
thy country. Lord Bacon mentioned, in his day, so well understood 
was this fact, that there was not believed to be a village in the whole 
island, where there was not one man, at least, even eighty years of age 
—an assertion which would hardly be advanced, in regard to any other 
country, by a writer so careful of his words. ‘The English territory, too, 
is remarkably well situated for salubrity, and although the condition of 
the manufacturing population is a drawback on the aggregate longevity, 
it is by no means sufficient to counterbalance the general benefit of the 
situation of the country, the intelligence of the people, the influence of 
all sorts of benevolent institutions, the most efficient and extensive in the 
world, the benefit of free institutions—and especially, in the case of 
Scotland, the effects of general education, and remarkable hardihood, 
simplicity, and temperance, in the modes of common living. 

Even in the case of the large cities in Great Britain—the least heal- 
thy districts of all countries—and in the case, particularly, of London it- 
self, there has been an amazing improvement in the health and longevi- 
ty of the population within the two last centuries. According to some 
authorities, this gain has been more than one hundred per cent. It is 
stated in the article from the Revue Encyclopedique, cited above, that 
whereas, in 1690, the deaths in London were one to twenty-four of 
the whole population, they were reduced in 1828 to one in fifty-five ; 
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—heing a proportion uniform with that of the country at large. This 
estimate may be exaggerated, or founded on insufficient data, but it is 
very clear that a vast improvement has taken place. 

An advance of the same nature, indeed, has been made, during the 
same period, in the civilized world generally ; and this is one of the most 
satisfactory indications which can be furnished, of the benefits derivable 
to all classes of community from the general increase of knowledge, 
and especially the improvement and extension of the arts, in modern 
times. In Paris itself, the advance of longevity is rated, from 1650 to 
1831, in the proportion of twenty-five to thirty-two; in Berlin, from 
1755 to 1827, twenty-eight to thirty-four; nm Geneva, from 1560 to 
1821, eighteen to forty-three ; in Rome, from 1762 to 1828, twenty- 
one to thirty-four; in Amsterdam, from 1761 to 1828, twenty-five to 
twenty-eight ; in Petersburgh, from 1768 to 1828, twenty-eight to forty- 
eight—making the latter, notwithstanding the marshiness of the soil it 
was built upon, one of the first, if not the first, cities in the civilized world, 
of so great extent, in respect to its salubrity. 

Next to Great Britain, acccording to the Parisian estimate, stand 
Sweden and Norway, countries which have always been remarkable for 
longevity. This they owe to the latitude, their maritime ventilation, 
the hilly aspect of the country, and sufficient dryness of the soil; and still 
more perhaps, to the necessity, which circumstances impose upon the 
great mass of the population—there being few cities, (and the fewer, the 
better)—of hard labor, and a temperate and simple life. The same is 
true, in a considerable degree, of the other Northern countries of Eu- 
rope; and accordingly we find it to be the result of the tables above spe- 
cified, that Northern Europe, in the aggregate, exhibits a superiority of 
health, as compared with Southern Europe, in the ratio of forty-four to 
thirty-six—making the average proportion of deaths, to the population 
over the whole continent, just about one to forty. Italy, Turkey, and 
Greece, help very much to reduce the longevity of Southern Europe ; and 
the causes are the same in all those countries—being, in a great degree, 
independently of the climate and location, the gross ignorance, laziness, 
and shiftlessness of the mass of the people, connected with the neglect 
and oppression of the governments to which they are subject. 

It may be a matter of surprise to some, at first sight, that Switzerland, 
of the healthiness of which we are apt to entertain rather sanguine no- 
tions, should be so little distinguished for its longevity, as only to come 
up to the average standard of the entire continent. The truth is, that, in 
addition to its want of the great advantages of marine proximities and 
privileges, a considerable part of the inhabited territory, and of the terri- 
tory in the vicinage of that inhabited, is as much leo high for health, as 
that of the Low Countries is too Jow—and in this particular there is but lit- 
tle to choose between them ; the Swiss having the chief advantage over 
their Belgian neighbors probably in the hardier and simpler mode of their 
employment and diet. Great Britain is a hilly rather than a mountain- 
ous country, and thereby escapes the extensive cold, and the kind of 
air and water, which create and aggravate, in the case of Switzerland 
and other like countries, diseases peculiar to themselves, such as the 
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goitre, etc. New England is, in this particular, quite as fortunate as Old ; 
and no portions of the civilized world, perhaps, of the same extent, are 
equally healthy—unless it may be the small districts of Wales and Nor- 
way—with New Hampshire and Vermont. The proportion of deaths to 
the population in the former, has been rated, for a series of years, at one 
to eighty-three ; and throughout New England, we doubt much if it is 
larger than one to sixty. 

In regard to the comparative health of the European countries, we 
have expressed a doubt whether Great Britain deserves the rank given 
it above. We incline to believe, also, that Russia is a little underrated, 
and that that country should stand, perhaps, with Norway and Sweden, 
at the head of the list, though Scotland and Wales, separately, might 
stand as high. Wales has been commonly accounted the healthiest re- 
gion of Europe, excepting the islands—the proportion of deaths there 
being rated at one to sixty. In other estimates, we have seen England 
alone allowed the ratio of one to forty-nine ; and Russia, one to fifty- 
nine. This looks like a reasonable calculation ; but our conclusions, in 
regard to this subject, founded on the perhaps inaccurate and incomplete 
returns of a few years, can be relied on only as aids to a result of general 
plausibility, and not of mathematical or even of philosophical correct- 
ness. In the case of cities, our information should be more accurate, 
and so it should be in a country like our own, where a census is regu- 
larly taken, and where tables of mortality and longevity are pretty gene- 
rally made a matter either of public record or scientific reminiscence. 

The writer of an article on longevity in the Encyclopedia Americana, 
rates the proportion of deaths in Sweden, one to forty-eight; in Russia, 
one to forty-one ; Austria, one to thirty-eight—which agree nearly with 
the Parisian estimate. This writer gives also the proportion of several 
considerable cities, as follows, from which it will appear that Philadelphia 
stands very high. Boston has advanced somewhat from the ratio here 
set down, we believe, within ten years past. London probably comes 
much nearer to forty than to fifty-five, according to the French table, 
which in this case must be wrong: 

In Philadelphia, the deaths were one to forty-five, sixty-eight ; Glas- 
gow, one to forty-four; Manchester, (which has improved very much,) 
forty-four: Geneva, forty-three; Boston, forty-one, twenty-six ; Lon- 
don, forty; JVew-York, thirty-seven, eighty-three; St. Petersburgh, 
(founded, probably, on old returns,) thirty-seven ; Charleston, thirty-six, 
fifty; Baltimore, thirty-five, forty-four; Leghorn, thirty-five; Berlin, 
thirty-four ; Paris and Lyons, thirty-two; Nice and Palermo, thirty-one ; 
Madrid, twenty-nine; Naples, twenty-cight; Brussels, twenty-six ; 
Rome, twenty-five. B. 
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THE SENTENCED. 


Tey say the blessed Spring is here, 
With all her buds and flowers ; 

With singing birds, and fountains clear, 
Soft winds, and sunny hours. 

They say the earth looks new and bright 
That o’er the azure sky, 

The very clouds are fringed with light, 
And gaily floating by. 


They tell me nature’s full of life, 
And man, of hope and joy : 

But ah! not so, my widowed wife, 
My more than orphan boy! 

For smiling nature cannot give 
Such innocence as theirs 

To me ; nor can she bid me live 
In answer to their prayers. 


Beyond my dismal prison-bars 
The coy night air steals b 

And but a few, pale, trembling stars 
Will greet my guilty eye. 

Ere thrice the rising moon shall spread 
Her mantle o’er the wave, 

I shall be numbered with the dead, 
And fill a felon’s grave! 


To thee, alas! my noble son, 
I leave a withered name— 
A life, for all thy sire hath done, 
Of bitter blighting shame! 
And thou, to whom I gave a love 
More pure, and warm, and free, 
Than e’er I placed on aught above, 
What do I leave to thee ? 


A bleeding heart, that cannot make 
Its throbbing pulses cease : 

That ever swells, but will not break— 
A bosom robbed of peace ! 

A world all fille d with prison gloom, 
By Memory’s cruel power : 

Thow’lt smell the dungeon in the bloom 
Of every vernal flower, 


A pall w ill hang beside the way, 
Where’er thy feet may go, 

Upon the brightest path’ to lay 
A shade of death and wo. 

I leave thee as a tender vine 
That felt the tempest rush, 

And fell, with nought whereon to twine 
For every foot to crush! 


These thoughts resistless, while I live, 
Will ceaseless anguish bring, 

And, in the last, sad moment, give 
T’o death a double sting. 

From them, O heaven! t turn to thee, 
The sinner’s friend to seek— 

If thou hast pard’ning grace for me, 
O God! my pardon speak. 
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Thy spirit, in the still, small voice, 
6, send with peace to mine ; 
And let this trembling soul rejoice 
In being sealed as Thine! 
Then, through the world’s dark wilderness, 
Be thou the Widow’s friend, 
And let thy smile her visions bless, 
Till life’s sad journey end! 
Newburyport, Mass. H. F. G. 


THE MUTINY. 


FROM A SAILOR’S JOURNAL OF A CRUISE IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 


Tue anchor was weighed, catted, and fished; top-sails sheeted home, 
top-gallant-sails loosed, and courses hauled aboard; and the stout wha- 
ler, Amazon, of and from N B , David Jones, Master, was 
under way once more in the harbor of Valparaiso, on a fine day in No- 
vember, 183—, bound for the light blue sea, and the home of John 
Whale. 

We had lain at anchor in Valparaiso just long enovgh. We had en- 
joyed ourselves to the full extent of physical felicity: spent all our mo- 
ney; broken our full allowance of heads and hearts; and now with 
light heads and heels, we were ‘ outward bound.’ 

But, although we were leaving Valparaiso, it was not in our hearts as 
men, (much less as sailors) to quit it without some emotions of regret. 
Certain it is, that when I looked at this most picturesque of the abodes 
of man, ‘ distance lending enchantment,’ and hiding its blemishes,—as it 
lay before me, in all the splendor of the noon-day sun, terrace above 
terrace of white walls and red roofs, the lofty spires of eathedrals stand- 
ing forth in bold relief from the cloudless sky, pointing the faithful to hea- 
ven,—the delicious sensations caused by its surpassing beauty, were 
mixed with sadness at the thought that I was leaving it all for a long 
time, and, perhaps, forever. 

It was now past sun-set, and daylight and the Chilian coast were leav- 
ing us together. Point Angels,—the western cape of the Bay of Valpa- 
raiso, more angelic in name than appearance, (being a rocky, dangerous 
promontory,) was astern ; and the matchless green of the coast, and the 
majestic blue and white of the Andes, grew more and more indistinct, 
until at length no part of them was visible, save one high peak, which 
proudly threw its cloud-capped crest into the heavens, as if to show the 
sea-worn mariner that it watched over his weal, though all earth beside 
left him to perish. That peak, though the mighty Pacific lashed its 
shores in wrath, and rolled its angry waves mountains high—far above 
the war of wind and wave, calmly reared its hoary head, undisturbed by 
the commotion of the elements,—a majestic land-mark from the creation 
to the end of time. At length that also faded from our view. The bell 
struck eight; the watch was set, and it being my watch below, I went 
down into the forecastle to do the rest of my dreaming asleep. 
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Sleep !—how delicious itis, people on shore never know. The sailor, 
who sleeps by the minute, liable to be roused at any time, on a second’s 
warning—he sleeps. Land-lubbers only doze. 

At this time, I was a foremast-hand aboard the Amazon, having joined 
her in Valparaiso, for the romance of the thing—to learn how to catch 
whales and eat blubber ; and my curiosity was in a fair way of being sa- 
tisfied, for we were bound for the Pacific South Cruising-ground, where 
whales can be had for the catching, ‘ provided always,’ as the statutes 
have it, you can find them. 

For the benefit of the ‘ untravelled,’ I would remark, that the South 
Cruising-ground, is that part of the Pacific ocean off the coast of Chili 
and Patagonia, between 40° and 50° South latitude, which for some 
reason, is a favorite resort of whales, and of course, of whale-ships ; 
for ‘where the carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered together.’ It 
is one of the loveliest spots in the whole South Sea: and I ask any tar, 
who has served there, if he ever was happier in his life than when 
standing off-and-on for whales on the South Cruising-ground. 

Life aboard a whaler, is life. There can be no harder service than 
catching whale, and, probably, none more dangerous. But with all its 
dangers and hardships, there is a fascination in it, which those only can 
conceive, who have felt it. There is something noble and inspiring in 
capturing this monster of the deep. This taming of Leviathan is a 
grand exemplification of the universality of the dominion of man. And 
when the toils of the chase are over, and John Whale is fairly ‘ tried’ into 
oil, then, in the depths profound of the forecastle, we sailor-men take 
our ease, smoke cigars, drink grog, and fight our battles over again, and 
sometimes fight new ones among ourselves. 

In the Amazon, we had a good share of the comforts of nautical life. 
She was a stout ship of five hundred tons burthen, and carried thirty 
men: enough ‘ beef,’ one would think, to work ship and fight her too, if 
need should be. Captain Jones was a good sailor, and an honest, kind- 
hearted man; but nature never meant him for the commander of a ship. 
He was too easy with his men; and nothing but the fear of a flogging 
will keep old sailors in order. The second mate, named Field, was a 
wide-awake Yankee ; but the first mate, Brown, was a devil incarnate. 

He was a large, powerful man—much more so than either the Captain 
or Field ; and although he had been aboard but a week, (he joined us in 
Valparaiso), he had begun to show that he intended to rule the ship him- 
self, and I did not like the cut of his jib at all. 

There were some rumors in Valparaiso that he had been a pirate, and 
his every look and action bore testimony to their truth; and before we 
had been out two days, he began to alter his conduct towards the Cap- 
tain, and seemed waiting for some pretext to quarrel with him openly. 
He went on, growing shorter and shorter with him, ’till one day, when 
we were four days out, he fairly showed his colors. 

There were eight fellows aboard, all suspicious looking craft, who 
shipped aboard of us at the same time that Brown did, and all the morn- 
ing of this day, he had been whispering with one and another of them. 
I could not help thinking that there would be the devil to pay before 
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long; but as he was very sly about it, his conduct was not generally 
observed. 

About two bells in the first dog-watch that afternoon, Brown having 
the deck, Captain Jones stepped to the binnacle, and stooped to look at 
the compass. I was standing near at the time, and happening to look 
at Brown, was taken all-aback by the expression of his face. He look- 
ed at the Captain just as if he was about to kill him. So Satanic a 
look I never saw on the face of mortal man. 

When the Captain had satisfied himself that the ship was heading her 
course, he spoke to the first mate ;— 

‘ How many is she going, Mr. Brown” 

‘J know,’ said Brown, ‘ and that’s enough.’ 

‘ Mr. Brown,’ replied the Captain, ‘ what do you mean, Sir? I command 
this ship.’ 

‘Tm d d if you do!’ said Brown, and snatching up a heaver, that 
lay near, he struck him on the head with all his strength. Being bare- 
headed, and having nothing to break the force of the blow, he fell upon 
the deck, and never moved a finger. He was dead! 

‘ Come aft here, Antonio,’ said Brown to one of his men, ‘ and toss 
this thing overboard.’ Having turned his pockets inside out, Antonio 
very coolly did as he was commanded. 

* Now then,’ continued Brown, ‘ call all hands.’ 

All hands came on deck, and Brown, having his loaded pistols lying 
by him on the capstan, very deliberately told them, that Captain Jones 
had been insolent to him, and he had thrown him overboard ; that he was 
now Master of the ship, and would kill any man who dared to say a word. 

‘ Do you hear that, Mr. Field ?’ said he to the second mate. ‘ Mind 
that you behave well, or I will serve you in the same manner.’ 

Field was as brave as most men, and looked, for a minute, as if he 
would show fight ; but as he did not know who he could depend upon, he 
merely answered, ‘ Yes, sir,’ and went about his business. As he sub- 
mitted, all hands did the same, and things went on as if nothing was the 
matter. But after dusk, in the second dog-watch, Field having the deck, 
I thought there was some unusual stir among five or six fellows, whom 
I knew were friends and ‘ townies’ of his. 1 watched them closer, and 
thought they were busy with a boat which hung on the lee-quarter. One 
would toss something in, and then another—and I wondered what they 
were driving at: but in a few minutes all was quiet again, and soon after, 
the bell struck eight, and the first mate came on deck to stand his watch 
as usual. 

He looked pretty hard at Field as he made his report, of courses, wind, 
etc., but he was so very respectful that Brown’s suspicions were effectu- 
ally lulled. 

‘Mr. Field,’ said he, ‘ we shall have fine times now that that old fool 
is out of the way; and when we get more southing, I mean to keep her 
away for the Cuachos Island, and there we’ll take our comfort.’ 

* That’s a fact, Mr. Brown,’ said Field, ‘ there will be some fun in that ;’ 
and he coolly went below, as if he and the first mate were the best friends 
in the world. 
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The first watch passed off quietly enough; but I was too busy think- 
ing to sleep, and was wide-awake when we were Called at eight bells. 
As soon as the wheel was relieved, and Brown had gone below, Field 
spoke to us: 

‘ My lads, she goes well. There won’t be any thing to do, this watch ; 
and you may cork on the forecastle, if you like.’ 

This was a common custom with the second mate, in fair weather, 
and all the watch went forward accordingly, leaving only himself and the 
man at the wheel aft. Still, I thought it meant something this time, and I 
lay down under the weather-bulwarks, amid-ships, to see what was 
coming. 

In about ten minutes, six fellows came along aft, one by one. They 
went first to the wheel and lashed it amid-ships. Putting some things 
into the lee-quarter boat, they slushed the tackles and lowered it, and 
then all getting in, they let her drop astern; and, as it was very dark, I 
saw no more of them, and quietly moored myself under the lee of the 
long-boat. 

I knew that the second mate and his men were safe enough now, for 
we were not far from the coast of Chili, anda whale-boat will live in al- 
most any breeze. With their sail and six oars, they could run away 
from us at any time; and it now occurred to me what they had been 
about, in the evening: namely, putting provision and water aboard ; and 
so they were right enough. 


But the next question was,—What would Brown do when he found it 


out? 'That remained to be seen, and I lay in very uneasy expectancy. 

About six bells, the first mate accidentally came on deck :—. 

* How do you head there?’ said he to the man who was (nol) at the 
wheel. Receiving no reply, he damned the man as asleep; but on go- 
ing aft to wake him, he found that he and the second mate were among 
the missing, and the wheel lashed. 

Nothing ever took him by surprise, and he hailed instantly :— 

* For’ard there !’ 

‘Sir? sung out one fellow from the forecastle, who happened to be 
awake. 

‘Come aft here you d 
watch ?” 

‘ Mr. Field told us to cork on the forecastle, Sir,’ said the trembling 
sailor. 

‘ The devil he did!’ said Brown; ‘ and where is he ?? 

‘I don’t know, Sir,’ said the man. 

* Well, who does know?’ continued Brown. ‘ Come aft here all of you.’ 

We went aft, but no one could tell him where the second mate was, 
and, on mustering the watch, he found that six men were missing. He 
jumped to leeward, and sung out that the quarter boat was gone. A mo- 
ment after, the man at the wheel reported that one compass was gone 
from the binnacle. 

‘ He. is off in a boat, said Brown, ‘ but I'll catch him before morning. 
Call all hands—’bout ship—ready, ready ! 

We were standing at this time, south-east-by-south, on a south-west 
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wind, and the most natural conjecture was, that Field had made for the 
land; but, for that very reason, Brown thought it was not the fact ; and 
tacking the ship, he put her head due west, and crowded all sail. 

There was so much promptness in Brown’s manner, that ! was afraid 
he was right in his supposition; and as he swore he would run them 
down, if he caught them, I waited anxiously for day. 

Satan always favors his children; and so he did this time,—for when 
day-light came, the boat was in sight, about four miles distant on our 
weather-bow ! 

I thought now that we should see some murder done ;—for Brown 
loaded his musket and pistols, and ordered to clear away a twelve 
pounder, which was forward, and loaded it with grape-shot, nails, glass, 
etc. But my fears were groundless, for, as soon as Field saw us, he 
struck his mast, and taking to the oars, pulled dead to windward, at ten 
knots an hour. 

That manceuvre was his salvation; for he had too much start to be 
chased by a boat, and the ship could not conveniently sail in the wind’s 
eye. So Brown, after swearing ’till he was black in the face, tacked 
ship again, and giving up all hope of catching Field, stood south-east 
for Cuachos. 

But he was too regularly mad, to go off so; and since Field had 
escaped him, he vented his rage against the men of our watch. He shot 
one with his musket, and two more with his pistols ; and being some- 
what appeased by the sight of blood, he then grew more good-natured : 
ordered them overboard with a jest, and called all hands to splice the 
main-brace. 

But his good-nature soon evaporated, and he became as snappish as 
a hungry oyster. The three days we were making Cuachos, he was abu- 
sing all whom he thought unfriendly to him, and threatening to kill them 
if they did not behave ; and, what with all this abuse and uncertainty, I 
never spent three days so miserably in my life, and never was more re- 
joiced at the sight of land, than when Cuachos hove in sight. 

Cuachos is a small uninhabited island, lying about five hundred miles 
west-north-west from Chiloe. It has a very fine soil, producing fruit 
and vegetables in profusion, and droves of wild hogs are running about, 
to be had for the killing. We came to anchor in the harbor, and Brown 
gave all hands a run ashore, to take the turns out of their legs, he said ; 
but in reality, it was that he could search the ship, 

When we had been there about a week, Brown began to take the 
spare spars and plank from the ship, to build a house ashore, and said he 
intended to strip her, and take her to pieces, and that we would all live 
ashore, and he would be governor. 

There was one thing about his plan of operations which I couldn’t 
get along with; namely, his population were all MEN, and I[ very soon 
determined not to stay, and be governed by that old devil on such terms. 
I found one other fellow, Bill Stevens by name, who had come to 
the same conclusion. But the question was, how we could get away, 
—for all hands were with Brown, and we alone could do nothing. But 
after knocking our heads together a while, we formed our plan. A pretty 
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stiff one it was, too; but it was our only hope—and we stood by for an 
opportunity to put it in execution. 

It was now summer, (December), and as the wind in those seas blows 
steadily from the southward in the summer months, we concluded we 
could sail the ship into Valparaiso, alone, if we could once get her to sea ; 
and as the harbor opened towards the north-east, we thought we could 
accomplish that too, if luck favored us. 

One morning, a few days after this, Brown ordered all the sails to be 
loosed to dry, and then went ashore with all hands, leaving Bill Stevens 
and myself aboard, as ship-keepers ; remarking, as he went over the side 
into his boat, that he should run the ship ashore the next day, high and 
dry, and then knock her to pieces. 

* Now, Bill Stevens,’ said I, ‘it’s our last chance. We must go to 
sea to-day or never.’ 

* Ay, ay,’ said Bill, coolly ; * we'll do that thing.’ 

We lay at this time about half a mile from the shore, moored head and 
stern, with her head towards the sea; and as the yards were square, the 
wind filled the sails that hung loose, and by some unaccountable piece 
of good fortune, they had all been hoisted, after they were loosed to dry. 
Bill and I turned to, after belaying the braces, and very quietly sheeted 
home the royals; and as these filled, we found that the ship moved a lit- 
tle, and was getting over her anchor. 

That discovery made our hearts beat thick, but we had too much to 
do to give way to any emotion. ‘The anchor out ahead had a chain 
cable, but the kedge astern, was fast to a hawser that was belayed 
round the capstan ; which, as the ship forged ahead, was gradually tight- 
ening. We unshackled the chain-cable, and putting mats in the iron 
hause-holes to prevent any noise, let it run out, slowly and carefully, and 
then cutting the hawser astern—we were FREE! 

We lashed the helm amid-ships; sheeted home to’gallan’ sails ; then, 
fore-topsails, one sheet at a time. ‘That was the decisive move ; and the 
wind freshening at the moment, the ship gathered way, and began rapidly 
to leave the land. 

We were not yet observed from the shore, and went on, sheeting home 
one sail after another, as well as we could; and, belaying the fore-tack 
and sheet, left the mainsail alone, in order that the foresail might draw. 

When we were about a mile from the shore, and under so much way 
that we thought it was impossible for them to overtake us, we trained the 
twelve-pounder on the place where they were at work, and having hoist- 
ed the national ensign at the peak, we fired the gun, and sent the grape- 
shot which Brown had intended for Field, whistling about his own ears ; 
and thus, in cavalier fashion, bade them * Good-bye.’ 

This made some dancing and swearing among them, but they imme- 
diately put off a boat and gave chase. 

* Now then, Bill,’ says I, ‘ mind your eye, for here comes a tussle.’ 

‘ Ay, ay,’ said he very coolly, as he swabbed out the old twelve ; ‘ lend 
a hand here, and we’ll sweeten them high.’ 

We loaded her again with grape, nails, slugs, glass, and every thing 
we could lay our hands on, filling her to the muzzle ; and then loaded 
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all the muskets aboard, of which, by good luck, there were more than a 
dozen. We went on making sail as well as we could, for we knew that 
if we were overtaken, ‘ death, or worse punishment,’ as the laws of war 
have it, was the best we had to expect. 

They came on after us very fast, and as the wind had most unfortu- 
nately lulled considerably, they made two feet to our one, and it was 
very plain that unless we could increase our speed, they would certainly 
overtake us. We hauled the twelve-pounder aft, and running its muz- 
zle over the taffrail, ‘depressed it for a close fire, and getting our 
muskets aft also, we took our stand; determined to beat them off, or die 
in the attempt. 

There were now four boats hotly pursuing us; but the foremost one, 
which Brown commanded, was the only one that seemed likely to over- 
take us; and it did seem impossible for us to escape him, for he gained 
on us every minute. But when he was just within musket-shot of us, 
the wind freshened suddenly, and for a moment we were slipping right 
away from him. It was but momentary, however, for the wind lulled 
again, and he came on faster than ever. 

Brown was standing in the bow of his boat, his musket in his hand, 
and as he was to windward of us, we could plainly hear him, as he swore 
roundly that he would ‘ kill every d d mother’s son of us. 

‘ Perhaps you will, friend Brown,’ thought I—* but that’s a game that 
two can play at;’ and asking pardon for the murder, I coolly took aim 
at him, with a musket, and let drive. I never missed my aim before, 
but he was under the especial protection of the devil. My ball did not 
touch him, while his in return, grazed my cheek,—just drawing blood. 

As he was loading, I fired at him again, and, although I never had a 
fairer shot, again missed him. But the ball was not wasted this time. 
It passed through the head of his bow-oars-man ; and as Brown rose 
to fire at me again, his stroke-oars-man fell dead from the same cause, 
while Brown’s ball passed through my hat—doing no mischief whatever. 

I had now found the way to gain upon him, and that was, to kill his 
men; and I put my knowledge in practice so effectually, that in five 
minutes he had only two oars-men left. 

At this juncture, the wind freshened very much, for we were clear of 
the harbor, and in the open sea, and there could be no question of our 
final escape. So we gave him the pepper-and-salt-mixture from the 
twelve-pounder, which disabled the rest of his oars. We then cheered 
him, and left him to found as many empires in the South Seas as he 
felt inclined. 

But our work was only begun. We were standing out to sea, under 
a press of canvass, in a ship of five hundred tons, to work which proper- 
ly, at least eighteen men were requisite. We were nearly a thousand 
miles from Valparaiso, and four hundred from the nearest port, Valdivia ; 
and ‘ we two fellows’ were to work and navigate this ship into port, as 
we best could. 

That we were safe from Brown, was an undeniable and most joyous 
fact; but I must confess, that we felt rather sad when we looked around 
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at sun-set, and saw nothing but sky and water. We felt that we were 
indeed alone. 

However, we plucked up courage, determined to do all that men 
might, before we gave it up. 

The wind was, fortunately, perfectly fair. We had plenty of provi- 
sions and water : the ship’s quadrants, chronometers, charts, and com- 
passes were all aboard, and we both understood navigation. We knew 
we could get on well enough as long as it was fair weather ; but a gale 
of wind would send us straight to the bottom. 

However, these anticipations were all out of place. We knew too 
much to borrow trouble ; and determining to enjoy the present, and let 
the future take care of itself, the devastations that we made among the 
cabin stores, that evening at supper, were neither few nor small. We 
ate fruit, and drank wine, and were as jolly as if we were snug in port. 

‘For who knows, Bill, said I, ‘ whether you or I shall ever be skip- 
per of a big ship again? Let’s make the most of this one.’ 

And we did make the most of it, with a vengeance. We got so glo- 
riously fuddled, that when we awoke the next day, it took us half an 
hour to bring ourselves to our bearings. 

After we had ‘ freshened the nip,’ and stowed away our breakfast, we 
called a council of war, to form ‘ Rules and Regulations, for the better 
government of the ship under our command.’ As we had no constitu- 
ents to speechify for, our code of laws was formed in the tossing of a 
marlin-spike ; and the amount of it was, that ‘ while both were sober, 
we should be equal in authority ; but in the event of drunkenness, or dis- 
agreement, the right of the stronger should prevail ;’ or, in other words, 
he who carried the most guns, should be the best fellow. 

Our code had one merit ;—it was a short splice of a thing. It fitted 
our necessities exactly, and worked charmingly into the bargain. 

At seven bells, I shot the sun with the skipper’s quadrant, and report- 
ed noon, and latitude 42° South, to Bill with all becoming gravity. 

‘Very good, Sir,’ said Bill, touching his tarpaulin in true man-o’-war 
skipper’s style, ‘ make it so, and pipe to dinner and grog, Sir.’ 

‘Do it yourself, old man, said I, ‘for the Boatswain is sick, and 
my thumb is sore.’ 

‘Tl court-martial you, you insolent fellow,’ quoth Bill, putting his 
hands in his pockets, and puffing up like the frog in the fable. 

‘Do, if you please, Commodore,’ said I. ‘Courtme,indeed! I'll 
have a handsomer man than you, or none at all.’ 

‘ None at all,’ echoed Bill, as he began to devour the dinner most 
valorously. 

‘Art!’ I responded, taking the lion’s share. 

‘Leave a little,’ ejaculated Bill, with his mouth full; poking out his 
flipper. 

‘ A little,” I echoed, giving him a tithe; and so we duetted through 
the dinner. ; 

‘ Now, then,’ said Bill, when we were discussing our dessert on deck, 
‘this is what I call making a straight wake. Look at the old craft! 
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She’s like Poll Dover ; spreads a deuse of a clew, and goes like the 
devil.’ 


‘Hope she won’t go like Poll, fo the devil,’ said I, joyously looking 
aloft. 


‘No danger of that while you are aboard, quoth Bill, with a know- 
ing squint. 

‘Scull that bottle this way, you land-lubber,’ said I, ‘and none of 
your insinuations.’ 

‘ What kind of a craft is that?’ said Bill. ‘Splinter my mizen, but I 
never heard his name before.’ 

‘You be ’? was my kind response. 

‘ Gentlemen of the watch !’ roared Bill, ‘ report to the Captain, Sir, 
a long word cruising about decks,—strange sail,—no_ particular nation, 
—nobody knows him,—flying Dutchman,—better heave a round shot 
at him.’ 

On that we joined battle ; but both being well in the wind, we rolled 
together down the companion-way, brought up against the cabin-bulk- 
head, and snored away most lovingly ’till morning. 

After spending six days more in this most intellectual and corporeal 
manner, we made the port of Valparaiso, and walked into it, with the 
national ensign at the fore, union-down, and there being a Johnny War 


there, we were taken care of, ‘according to the statute in such case 
made and provided.’ J. G. 





SERENADE. 


THE full moon is throwing 
a 
It’s light on the sea, 
And silvers the lily 
That droops by the lea : 
The song of the shepherd 
Is mute by the rill, 


While the young lambs are resting 


Above, on the hill: 


His cottage looks out 

From the green trees afar, 
And he’s gone to its shade 

By the pale evening star. 
The woodland is silent, 

The meek dove’s at rest— 
Come, timid one, come 

To thy fond lover’s breast! 


The blue bell is swinging 
Its head to the breeze, 
And dew drops hang heavy 
On blossoms and trees : 

No longer the rose 
Is closed from the sight, 
But blooms in the shadow 
And stillaess of night. 


There’s freshness around me, 
There’s beauty above ; 
Come, timid one, come 
To the home of thy love— 
To the boat that is floating, 
And rocks in the gleam 
Of stars that are lighting 
Its course on the stream. 


I hear thee, I see thee— 
Thy fleet step is near, 
Thy young cheek is glowing 
With love and with fear ; 
Thy red lip is breathing 
Fond words that have blest— 
Thy form in its beauty 
To mine I have prest : 


Thy fairy hand trembles, 
Ah !—fly not, but stay! 
Thy melting eye flashes 
Ccunent—then away ! 
Away—for my swift boat 
Still rocks in the gleam 
Of stars that are lighting 
Its course on the stream. 


Cc. E. DA P, 
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MUSIC. 





* And in his brain, 

Which is as dry as the remaining biscuit 

Afier a voyage,—he hath strange places crammed 
With observation, the which he vents 

In mangled forms.’ 


WE are not about to write an elaborate dissertation on the science of 
music, or to inflict upon the reader an imaginative or fabulous history of the 
rise and progress of the art ; we shall not attempt to prove that it had its 
origin among the reeds of the Nile, or that the honor of its invention is 
to be accredited to any heathen god or goddess, nor yet that it is to be 
attributed to any fortuitous circumstance whatever. We believe that, 
like the gift of speech, it is a natural consequence resulting from an or- 
ganic construction, wisely and purposely adapted to such an end. 

It will be found, upon a careful analysis of the human voice, that a re- 
semblance exists between intonation in speech and in song, from which 
it may be inferred, that its extension and various inflections in the one, 
would naturally suggest and lead into the other. And as man not only 
possesses the ability, but has an inclination to express emotions by vocal 
sounds, we see no reason why he should be so restricted in the use of his 
powers, as not to pass from the tones of the speaking voice to the im- 
passioned notes of song, whenever, by the peculiarity or intensity of his 
emotions, a transition to a more expressive mode should be required. 

Sounds thus produced, become the audible signs of real emotions, 
and on this principle, expression in music is based. It will readily be 
perceived, therefore, that some classes of general emotions may be thus 
expressed, but that particular passions and feelings—such, for instance, 
as love or hatred—cannot be expressed by sounds, without the aid of 
words. Poetry, therefore, is joined to music, to enlarge the sphere of 
its operations, by becoming its interpreter. On this account, vocal is 
superior to instrumental music. It has a wider range of application, and 
exerts a more direct influence upon sentiment and passion. It is only, 
however, when both are judiciously combined, that the full force and ef- 
fect of musical sounds can be appreciated. 

From the partiality which is universally manifested for this art, and its 
acknowledged influence upon society, it is worthy of consideration, whe- 
ther it may not be cultivated in a manner, and to an extent, better cal- 
culated to ensure beneficial results. 

Music has for its object mental gratification, and is a fruitful source 
of innocent pleasure and rational enjoyment ; yet it may be made the ve- 
hicle of sentiments, and administer to indulgences, which thereby as- 
sume a more specious and alluring form, and thus become more perni- 
cious to society. There is evidently, at the present period, an increasing 
attention to this fascinating art; and it becomes important, from the con- 
siderations above named, that it should be so directed as to aid in the ad- 
vancement of those interests which elevate and refine the character 
of a community. 

In the study of other branches of science it is deemed important that 
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elementary principles should be well understood, and it 1s admitted that 
system, and industrious application, are the only means by which useful 
knowledge can be acquired. Far different, we apprehend, from this, is 
the sentiment generally entertained, and the course pursued, with respect 
to music. We estimate it only as an accomplishment, and not for its in- 
trinsic value ; and the study and practice are pursued without system. It 
is true, there are honorable exceptions—but it cannot be denied that 
teachers, pupils, and professors in general, are justly chargeable with 
these faults. 

It is easy to feed the flame of individual or national. vanity, and to 
pride ourselves upon our taste for the fine arts—to talk of our scientific 
knowledge and rapid advances. But to weigh these specious postulates 
in the balance of unerring truth, might prove quite another thing ; and if 
the result should not accord with our present notions of excellence, yet 
it might serve to give a right direction to future efforts. 

Let us, then, with this view, propose the following queries: What is 
the standard of American taste in music? How deeply have we ex- 
plored the science?’ What approaches have been made towards forming 
a nationality of character in the art? Is it to American executants that 
we proffer a liberal patronage, as the substantial incentive to a vigorous 
and successful effort, and is it to them that we accord the meed of un- 
disputed praise 2 

We shall not presume to give formal answers to these interrogatories, 
but commend them to the consideration of those lovers and patrons of 
the art, who are desirous that its cultivation should proceed in such a 
manner, that the pleasures and benefits which it is capable of affording, 
may be fully realized. 

By the cultivation of the fine arts, the circle of our enjoyments be- 
comes enlarged. It is desirable therefore, that a taste for music should 
be cultivated in our country : and also, that it should be directed by Ame- 
rican feeling. For this purpose, the works of the most celebrated mas- 
ters, both of ancient and modern times, without distinction of name or 
birth-place, should be selected and studied as models, or helps, by which 
to form a chaste and correct taste, which shall partake of that elevated 
character and lofty aim, which scorns a servile imitation. 

At present, we are Italians,—we are Germans,—we are English,—we 
are any thing, but Americans. We listen almost whole nights to per- 
formances of which we know comparatively nothing, either of the music 
or the words ; yet we fail not at regular intervals, to applaud with an en- 
thusiasm which should indicate a perfect knowledge of both. Whether 
such demonstrations of approbation are creditable to our taste in the 
art, or not, they are in strict accordance with the mandates of the tyrant 
Fashion. She is not to be restricted in her exactions—and woe to the 
man who yields not his implicit obedience ! 

From the frequent announcements of sacred concerts and oratorial 
performances, it might be inferred that this department of the art had 
reached its ulltmatum ;—if, however, we should be sceptical on this point, 
an evening’s attendance at the concert-room would dissipate all doubt. 

There is yet another, though less pretending branch, equally deserving 
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of attention; and although last in the order of our enumeration, is ne- 
vertheless first in importance. It is scarcely necessary to say, that we 
allude to church music. 

In secular music, liberal encouragement has enlisted eminent talent 
in its service; and the perfection to which the several departments have 
attained, is highly creditable to the taste, science, and skill with which 
they have been prosecuted ;—and although we duly appreciate whatev- 
er is useful in those branches, we cannot but regret that so much of 
physical and intellectual endowment should have been driven away, and 
less beneficially employed, through the parsimony of the Christian church. 

Religion, in its exercise and propagation, finds in music an attractive 
and co-operating influence, which has, as it were, identified it with itself. 
Thus employed, music is made the means of exciting emotions the most 
pure; and becomes the vehicle of expression for feelings the most re- 
verential, and sentiments the most exalted, of which the soul is capable. 

It might have been expected, that an auxiliary so powerful would have 
found efficient advocates among those whose peculiar office it is to 
watch over the interests of religion; and that its cultivation would have 
been conducted upon such principles as to secure its most effectual aid. 
How very far from this is the fact, those can best tell, who, with musi- 
cal sensibilities, find themselves constrained to endure whatever is defec- 
tive in melody and harmony and the quality and intonation of the voice, 
as well as those other concomitants of bad taste which arise from igno- 
rance and pedantry ;—such as an affected pronunciation—false accent— 
indistinct articulation, and a disregard of appropriate emphasis, by which 
language is mutilated, and sense destroyed. Joined to all this, the 
accompanying instrument is often clamorous for ascendency, and not 
unfrequently breaks out into modulations the most strange and incon- 
gruous, by which the whole is made to approach the ridiculous. 

That we do not over-estimate the effects and influences of music, 
will be made apparent by reflecting upon the various ways in which 
it meets the ear, from animate and inanimate nature. Destroy that 
curious mechanism in the throat of the songster in the grove—let 
the brute creation become dumb, and no sound escape them—let the 
winds be hushed to a breathless calm—let the thunders be still, and 
no hum of the insect be heard—let the waters of the cataract descend to 
their deep abyss, noiseless as the grave—let the voices of speech and of 
song break no more upon the ear, and where is the man who could en- 
dure such a profound and awful stillness ! 

Constituted as we are, such a state of existence would be miserable 
in the extreme. Deprived of a resort to music, man would lose many 
of his purest enjoyments here, and perhaps be disqualified for entering 
fully upon those of a future state. Songs and halleluiahs are spoken 
of in sacred Scripture, as constituting the highest felicities of the eternal 
world. Cherubim and seraphim continually cry, Hoty! and the lofty 
angels, who strike their harps in heaven, form a celestial choir, who re- 
spond AMEN to the acclamations of praise, that ascend up forever and 
ever, from the redeemed of the earth to the throne of the Most Hicu! 


G. 
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EXCERPTA 


FROM THE COMMON PLACE BOOK OF A SEPTUAGENARIAN, 





NUMBER FIVE. 


XXXIV. 
A SAFE CATECHISM. 


In the debtor’s apartment, in Dublin jail, about fifty years since, an 
excommunicated priest was detained, who married®all thacame to himt 
who had wherewith to pay the fees. He was familiarly known by the 
title of ‘ The Couple-beggar.’ He proposed three questions to all appli- 
cants, to which they were expected to answer in the aflirmative—or, to 
speak more correctly, which he answered himself: * You are come 
to be married !—and to be sure you are : You have got your father’s and 
mother’s consent ?—and to be sure youhave.’—The third question, and 
the most important to the interrogator, was :—‘ You have got money 
to pay the priest?’ *and,’—holding out his hand,—‘lo be sure you 
have.’ This was the sine qua non ! 


XXXV. 


A POIGNANT REBUKE. 


Never was there a more just and pointed rebuke, than was given to 
a married lady, who, in company with a strange gentleman, behaved in so 
very equivocal a manner, that he was induced to take some unbecoming 
liberties with her. ‘Sir, says she, ‘do you know who I am? I am 
the wife of Mr. . ‘Madam,’ says he, ‘I really beg your par- 
don :—I mistook you. But permit me to say, you ought to seem what 
you ARE—or to be what you sEEM.’ 





XXXVI. 
LOVE OF CRUELTY. 


Tue circumstance lately recorded in a London paper, ofa nefarious 
ruffian having stabbed three ladies, and wounded them most dangerous- 
ly, reminds us of the atrocious band, who, about the beginning of the 
last century, called themselves Mohawks, and used to sally outat night, 
and stab and maim men, and indecently expose women, indiscriminate- 
ly. It was a long time before they were finally suppressed. And about 
forty or fifty years since, there was such a miscreant in London, with 
the same diabolical propensity, who amused himself in the horrid prac- 
tice of maiming women. He was styled, and most justly, ‘The monster.’ 
A fellow of the name of Renwick was arrested, and tried; and though 
it was the general opinion that he was the villain, yet the evidence was not 
sufficiently strong against him, so that he escaped—but was regarded as 
‘an acquitted felon.’ 
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XXXVII. 
A WONDERFUL HISTORICAL DISCOVERY! 


Ir has been generally, indeed almost universally, believed, that Chris- 
topher Colon, or Columbus, was a Genoese. This is proved to be an 
error, by very high authority. It appears he was ‘ a discontented Eng- 
lishman,’ who first offered his services to his prince; and these being 
rejected, he offered them to the Queen Isabella, of Spain! But, lest any 
sceptical reader should doubt the correctness of what I have asserted, 
I annex my authority—‘ Molloy de Jure Maritimo ; London, 1722: 
‘Nor ought alone the praises of those great monarchs, whose mighty 
care had always been to preserve the reputation of their empire in their 
maritime preparations, to be remembered ; also those of our inhabitants, 
who have always been as industrious to follow the encouragement of 
those princes, under whom they flourished ; and who, with no less glo- 
ry and timely application in traffic, did constantly follow the examples 
of those of Genoa, Portugal, Spaniards, Castilians, and Venetians, whose 
fame, in matters of commerce, ought to be enrolled in letters of gold, 
since the ages to come, as well as present, have been doubly obliged to 


their memory ; the third of which, making use of a discontented native of 


this isle—the famous Columbus !—who, prompted by that genius which 
naturally follows a native wise man, discovered a new world, in which 
expedition he fathomed unknown paths, and detected the Antilles, Cu- 
ba, and Jamaica, etc., and the Terra firma of the American shore.’ .. . 
His service being first offered to his prince, and refused, he was soon 
after entertained, purely on the faith of that noble princess, Isabella of 
Spain.’—pps. 1x and x, Introduction. 


XXXVIII. 
NATIONAL VANITY IN PERFECTION. 


Lorp Roscommon published an ‘ Art of Poetry,’ in which he speaks 
of the feebleness of the French language, with a degree of hyperbole sel- 
dom exceeded : 


* Vain are our neighbors’ hopes, and vain their cares, 
The fault is sadetnes language’s, than theirs. 

Tis courtly, florid, and abounds in words ; 

Of softer sounds than ours, perhaps, affords. 

But who did ever in French authors see, 

The comprehensive English energy ? 

The weighty bullion of one sterling line, 

Drawn to French wire, would thro’ whole pages shine, 
I speak my private, but impartial sense, 

With freedom, and (I hope) without offence : 

For Pll recant, when France can show me wit 

As strong as ours, and as succinctly writ.’ 


XXXIX. 


INTENSE FRATERNAL AFFECTION. 


A Hicutanper, whose brother died in this country—I_ believe, but 
am not certain, he fell during the Revolutionary war,—crossed the Atlan- 
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tic, not long since, for the mere purpose of playing with the bag-pipes, 
the coronach over his grave. He was a Macpherson, and before his re- 
turn, called on and related the fact to Macpherson Berrian, Esq., for- 
merly Attorney General of the United States, and distantly connected 
with that clan. 

XL. 


STRANGE ETYMOLOGY. 


Wuen Ash was compiling his Dictionary, he was perplexed for the de- 
rivation of the word ‘ curmudgeon.’ Some friend sent him anonymously 
the following, which is probably correct :—[* Curmudgeon, ftom ceur 
mechant: Fr. a miser, a churl, a griper.’] This was signed, ‘ An un- 
known correspondent.’ By a strange transposition of the words, for 
which it is difficult to account, it stands thus in the Dictionary :—Cur- 
mudgeon, s. (from the French ‘ ceur,’ unknown—and MECHANT, @ 
correspondent’ )—a miser, a churl, a griper.’ 


XLI. 


AN ANCIENT IRISH ANACREONTIC, RECENTLY TRANSLATED. 


See the ripe fruit. Oh! were I such,— 
That mellow hangs from yonder spray ; 

To win your eyes, to woo your touch, 
And on your lips to melt away ! 


Were I a rose in some fair bower, 
By thee selected from the rest ; 

To triumph in thy choice an hour, 
And die upon thy snowy breast! 


XLII. 
* ACCORDING TO ORDER.’ 


Unper a regulation that renders clergymen ineligible to a seat in 
the House of Commons, a motion was made to expel Horne Tooke, 
who had been recently elected a member, and who had been in orders. 
It was in vain that he made a solemn asseveration that he had neither 
preached nor prayed for thirty years. A decree of expulsion passed the 
House. 

XLII. 


CITY OF WASHINGTON. 


Wuen this city was pretty much in its infancy—and it has not yet ar- 
rived at man’s estate—a Frenchman, who had heard much talk of ‘ the 
city,’ and who had formed his ideas of our metropolis, somewhat on the 
plan of London, or Paris, or at least Havre or Canterbury, was seized 
with a desire of feasting his eyes with a sight of ‘the city’—and went in 
the stage to the seat of the General Government. When he arrived there, 
and saw the scanty supply of houses, and the wide extent of streets, 
crossing at right angles, and diagonally, he was lost in wonder at the 
great disparity—and cried out: ‘ Mon dieu, quelle grande ville! Elle 
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ne manque que de maisons et des habitans pour étre la plus grande 
ville de monde!’ * My God, what a great city! It only wants houses 
and inhabitants, to be the greatest city in the world 


XLIV. 


DISCORDANT TESTIMONY. 


Prruaps there is hardly any aspect under which human nature can be 
viewed, much more revolting, than the discordance of testimony given 
in Courts of Justice, under all the sanctions, and with all the solemnity 
of an awful appeal to the Omniscient Ruler of the Universe. Juries act- 
ing under the most conscientious motives, are hence liable to give ver- 
dicts which may rob innocent and upright men, not merely of property, 
but of life. They have no means of detecting perjury, unless in cases 
of gross contradiction—and it is too awfully true, that a hardened wretch, 
with a front of Frersites, will narrate a story, totally false, with more ap- 
parent consistency and correctness, than a timid, inexperienced man can 
give toa narrative of facis, that have, even recently, passed under the 
examination of his senses, and still more so of events long past and gone. 

I was struck with this melancholy train of ideas, by the perusal of the 
trial of General Gousell, a British officer, for an assault, in which evi- 
dence was brought forward of the most contradictory kind. And the 
contradiction was not of that description to which honest men are lia- 
ble, through incorrect views, or from regarding an object through totally 
different media. No. There was onthe one side or the other, the most 
absolute and unqualified perjury. 

The General was greatly embarrassed in his circumstances. A war- 
rant had been taken out against him, foradebt of £130. Five sheriff’s 
officers went to execute the writ. The General fired two pistols at 
them, and was knocked down and disarmed, while he was preparing to 
fire the third. For this assault upon the officers, he was prosecuted. 
The point at issue was, whether the General’s room was locked, or 
whether he had been outside the door, and on his retreat to the room, had 
been so closely followed by one of the officers, that the latter had pre- 
vented him from locking the door. All the officers swore positively that 
the General had come to the top of the stairs ;—that Hyde, the first of 
their body, had informed him of the warrant, and had followed him so 
closely as to get his leg and thigh inside the door ;—that Hyde had in 
this situation, seized him by the shoulder, and that the General had fired 
his pistols in succession through the door ;—that after the second had 
been fired, Hyde forced his way in, and seized him ;—and moreover, 
that the officers had no other weapons than sticks. 

But mark the other side of the story. The General’s servants, who 
were in his room when the officers rapped at the door, and who left it 
one after the other, swore positively, that each time the door was locked 
after them ; that the General did not leave his room; that the door was 
broken_open, and the box which contained the bolt of the lock, forced 
away ;—In addition to this evidence, Mrs. Mayo, the lady with whose 
husband the General lodged, deposed that Hyde had taken a double-bar- 
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relled pistol out of her parlor for the purpose of employing it on the oc- 
casion; and the servants swore that he threatened them with that pistol 
when they attempted to stop him and his colleagues on the stairs. Se- 
veral persons who had carefully examined the hole made by the ball in 
the door and in the wall, deposed that from the direction of the two, it 
was impossible the door could have been open. The General was 
acquitted. 


XLV. 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


I once had a long conversation with Allen M’Lane,* a celebrated par- 
tisan officer during the war of the Revolution, on the subject of the De- 
claration of Independence, in which I observed, that considering the im- 
mense disparity of the forces on both sides—the overwhelming power of 
G. Britain, and the feebleness of the Americans, more especially taking 
into view the great and inveterate jealousies that prevailed between the 
colonies, I thought that prudent and honorable men with the best in- 
tentions, might very well hesitate on the subject of declaring independ- 
ence, at the risk of being denounced, and made the objects of perse- 
cution. He acknowledged the correctness of what I said; but added, 
emphatically, that if the Declaration had not taken place before the bat- 
tle of Long Island, it would probably not have taken place at that period, 
as that battle produced such a prostration of the public mind, as would 
have led to a compromise, had not the Rubicon been passed. 


XLVI. 
ECONOMY. 


Tue importance of economy is susceptible of the most powerful illus- 
trations, by the fate of hundreds of individuals, who have expended, in a 
few years, more than five, perhaps ten times as much, as, by proper 
management, would have sufficed to support them through life, not 
merely comfortably, but even elegantly and splendidly. The example 
of Kean, the great actor, may be fairly cited under this head. He, by 
his profession, earned £10,000 a-year, and yet died poor. The Duke of 
Marlborough is miserably poor and despised, notwithstanding his immense 
income, which is in the hands of trustees, to pay his debts. And no small 
portion of the nobility and gentry of England are obliged to put their 
estates into the hands of trustees,‘ at nurse,’ as I believe the phrase is, 
and to live in France, from motives of economy. 


XLVII, 
DELICATE ATTENTIONS. 


In the tenth century, to eat off the same plate, and drink out of the 
same cup, was considered a mark of gallantry, and of the best possible 
understanding between a lady and a gentleman. 


* Father of the Hon. Louis M’Lane. 
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XLVIII. 


SALT MOUNTAINS. 


Mr. JEFFERSON’s statement of a Salt Mountain, was a subject of ridi- 
cule among the editors opposed to his administration. But time has fully 
proved that he was correct. Fischer states that there is a salt rock at 
Pinoso in Valencia, composed of solid masses of salt, as hard as stone ; 
in some places white—in others red—and in others gray. It extends 
two leagues from east to west, and one from north to south, without any 
variety in its component parts. 


LINES. 


I’ tell thee why this weary world me seemeth 
But as the visions light of one who dreameth, 
Which pass like clouds, leaving no trace behind : 
Why this strange Life, so full of sin and folly, 
In me awakeneth no melancholy, 
Nor casteth shade or sadness o’er my mind, 
*T is not, that with an undiscerning eye, 
I see the pageant wild go dancing by, 
Mistaking that which falsest is, for true ; 
*T is not that pleasure hath entwined me, 
Tis not that sorrow hath enshrined me,— 
I bear no badge of roses, or of rue. 
But in the inmost chambers of my soul 
There is another world, a blessed home, 
O’er which no living power holdeth control, 
Anigh to which ill things do never come. 
There shineth the glad sun-light of sweet thought, 
With Hope and Faith holding communion high, 
Over a fragrant land, with flow’rs ywrought, 
Where gush the living springs of poesy. 
There speak the voices that I love to hear, 
There smile the glances that I love to see ; 
There live the forms of those my soul holds dear, 
For ever in that secret world with me. 
They who have walk’d with me along life’s way, 
And sever’d been by Fortune’s adverse tide ; 
Who ne’er again, thro’ Time’s uncertain day, 
In weal or woe may wander by my side ; 
These all dwell here : nor these, whom life alone 
Divideth from me, but the dead—the dead, 
Those happy ones, who to their rest are gone, 
Whose foot-prints from the earth have vanished. 
Here dwell they all ;—and here, within this world, 
Like light within a summer sun cloud furl’d, 
My spirit dwells :—therefore, this evil life, 
With all its gilded snares, and fair deceivings, 
Its wealth, its want, its pleasures and its grievings, 
Nor frights nor frets me, by its idle strifa, 
O thou who readest, for thy courtesy, 
Whoe’er thou art, I wish the same to thee! 


Philadelphia, September, 1934. F. A. B. 
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A SPLENDID SPECTACLE. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT AT ALEXANDRIA, ON RED RIVER, LOUISIANA, 


I witNeEsseEp on the evening of the thirtieth of March, 1834, the most 
striking spectacle that I have ever seen, although it has been my fortune 
to witness two or three of the most destructive fires that have ever oc- 
curred in the cities of our country. Peculiar circumstances of the air, 
the season, and the position, all concurred to produce the unparalleled 
sublimity of the view of this conflagration. The time was midnight. 
The wind, the day previous, had been brisk from the South, of the bland 
and delicious temperature of a Louisiana spring day, and driving along 
the air that mass of white, fair-weather clouds, that half cover and half 
disclose the delightful blue of the sky, tempering the brightness of the 
sun, and rendering simple existence in the open air a positive luxury. 
The foliage of the trees had attained about two-thirds of its full develop- 
ment, and was precisely in that stage of tender, yellowish verdure, when 
spring, in my view, wears her most beautiful face. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the brilliancy of the green carpet on the shores of the river. Nor 
have I any where else seen such a charming border of trees and grass, 
as skirted the stream for a league below the town. Between these splen- 
did shores, the river rolled full to its brim,—smooth, unbroken, appa- 
rently a vast canal,—its deep, red waters moving on as calm as a mirror, 
—the exact ground, on which to paint such a fearful conflagration, which 
seemed to roll its lurid, spiral columns deeper and more brilliant in the 
abyss, than it showed in sending up its crimson masses into the air. 

When the fire commenced, the groups of white clouds, that had been 
floating before the wind through the previous day, were suspended in 
vast wreaths and strata, apparently rolled over each other, leaving long 
vistas through these accumulations, disclosing half the blue and half the 
stars of the firmament. Not a breath of air was felt. The greater part 
of a square was blazing simultaneously ; and, as the buildings were en- 
tirely composed of the fat pine timber of the long-leaved Louisiana pine, 
the flame was like that of a vast pile of pitch. The huge, spiral columns 
rolled aloft towards the sleeping clouds, in ruddy and smoke-enveloped 
massiveness—in fearful splendor! But the magnificence of the picture 
consisted in the complete picturing of the whole conflagration on the 
bright foliage of the trees down the river. The reflection from the deep 
red and rolling surface of the water, gave it an impressive and startling 
grandeur, that I have no words to paint. The fire seemed rolling up 
from the surface of the river, and caught upon the lofty and branching 
trees. The deep forest, back of the town, too, was illuminated in more 
dusky colors, as it wanted the mirror of the river to reflect the flames. 
The wreaths of long moss, suspended beneath the blazing verdure, 
might have been taken for masses of pendent diamonds, as the fire ap- 
peared dropping from them in prismatic brilliancy, constituting inexpres- 
sibly glorious fire-works. Occasionally, casks of spirits exploded, pro- 
ducing prodigious spirals of smoke, and giving, for a moment, an entire- 
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ly new aspect to the flames. The whole change was instantly re-painted 
in the river, and on the forests. So strange, so inconceivable, was the 
effect, taking into view the surprise, the hour, and the nearness of the 
spectacle—distant little more than the third of a mile,—and so magnifi- 
cent was the illumination of the green of the earth and the trees—the 
crimson of the river, the whiteness of the sky, and the long moss in the 
forests in the distance, that it required but little effort of the imagination 
to suppose one’s self in the centre of a world on fire ! 

But while I viewed and analysed the grand and imposing scene, I be- 
thought myself how differently it would appear on the following morning, 
when the bright sun should have robbed the scene of its enchantment. I 
could not but hear the cries of the sufferers, and the crowds striving to 
arrest the flames; and reflect how many persons would be only enlight- 
ened by the morning sun, to see clearly the ruins of their all. This re- 
flection of itself was sufficient to dispel all the magic of the magnificent 
illusion that surrounded me, and to present the scene, beheld through 
this perspective, in all the sad reality of truth and nature. T: F. 


SENTENCES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PELHAM,’ ‘EUGENE ARAM,’ ETC. 


I, 


‘No hostility between nations affects the Arts..—So said the old 
maxim—but it has rarely been found a truism. They who feel it, feel 
also the virtue which dictated the aphorism. Men whose object is to en- 
lighten the notions or exalt the judgment,—or,—(the least ambition) — 
to refine the tastes of others—men who feel that this object is dearer to 
them than a petty and vain ambition,—feel also, that all who labor in the 
same cause, are united with them in a friendship which exists in one 


climate as in another—in a republic or ina despotism. These are the 
best cosmopolites—the truest citizens of the world. 


II, 


Ir is a sight of gratification and pride to behold a laborer in the vineyard 
of letters, escaping from the envy—the jealousy—the rivalry—the leaven 
of all uncharitableness—with which literary intercourse is so often pollut- 
ed. The writers of England have been tardy in their justice not only to the 
progress, circumstances, and customs of America, but to her intellectu- 
al offspring ; and the time is not remote,—nay, has already dawned,— 


when, in this regard, the Spirit of Change wields his wand, and finds obe- 
dience to his prerogatives. 


ill. 


‘Tue competent American liltératewr has a glorious career before 
him. So much is there in that magnificent country, hitherto undescrib- 
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ed and unexpressed, in manners, scenery, morals,—that all may be wells, 
from which he may be the first to drink. Yet, it cannot be expected— 
for it has passed to a proverb, that escape from persecution and detrac- 
tion, can never and no where be the lot of literature,—that there will 
not be many instances, even in America, where every attempt, on the 
part of gifted writers, (and young writers especially, who are commonly 
regarded with eyes of invidious jaundice by the elders, whose waning 
reputations they may through industry either supplant or explode)— 
will be rendered an uneasy struggle, and sometimes almost a curse, by 
the envy of those who deny approval, while blind to success ; and the 
affected disdain of those who exaggerate demerit. Yet these obstacles 
warm the spirit of honest ambition, and enhance its inevitable conquests. 


IV. 


THERE is acharm in writing, for the pure and intelligent Young, worth 
all the plaudits of sinister or hypocritical wisdom. At a certain age, 
and while the writings that please have a gloss of novelty about them, 
hiding the blemishes that may afterwards be discovered as their cha- 
racteristics—then it is, that the young convert their approbation into 
glowing enthusiasm. An author benefits in a wide and most pleasing 
range of public opinion, by this natural and common disposition in the 
young; and the only cloud ever thrown athwart the rays of pleasure, 
thus saluting his spirit, is flung from the thought that they who are thus 
moved by the movings of his own mind, may come in a few years to look 
upon his pages with hearts less ardent ip their sympathies, and with al- 
tered eyes, that have acquired additional keenness by looking longer 
upon the world. 

v. 


Aw author, who has a just confidence in his attainments and powers, 
who knows that his mind is imperishable, and capable of making daily 
additions to its own strength—is always more desirous of seeing the 
censures, (if not mere abuse,) than the praises of those who aspire to 
judge him; and any suggestions or admonitions thus bestowed, are sel- 
dom disregarded. But if he is to profit by criticism, the motive must be 
known to him. It is by no means natural to take the advice of an ene- 
my. When the critic enters his department of literature, in the false 
guise of urbanity and candor, merely to conceal an incapable and huck- 
stering soul,—he only awakens for himself the irrevocable contempt of 
the very mind that he would gall or subdue ;—since that mind, under 
such circumstances invariably rises above its detractor, and leaves him 
exposed in the same creaking gibbet that he had prepared for the object 
of his fear or his envy. Seldom, indeed, is it, that injustice fails to be 
seen through, or that the policy of interested condemnation escapes un- 
detected. They first produce the excitements, then furnish the triumphs, 
of Genius. 
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BOOTS: 


A SLIPSHODICAL LYRIC. 


THe watch hath bawl’d ‘ elevin,’—and the moon 

Walks through the evening heaven like a queen, 

Raining soft influences on lovers’ minds,— 

While I, with fragrant and serene cigar 

Prest satisfactorily betwixt my lips, 

Am lounging in that Traveller’s Paradise, 

Hight bar-room in the vulgate,—looking round, 

With honest speculation in mine eye 

In quest of food for thought. By Jove, ’tis here : 

I have’t ; in yonder huge and gloomy pile 

Of travellers’ boots, is inspiration hid. 

Come, bustle, honest Muse, and help me sing, j 
In fanciful disportings on the theme,— 

Till from this scented tube departs the fire, 

And all its ashes slumber on my lyre. ' 


Time was, when boots were not—when graceful feet 
Of men and women, unrestricted, prest 

Their mother earth denuded. Then, suddenly, 
The Greek and Roman sandal came in vogue : 
August Athena’s streets, to soles of cork, 

Trod by philosophers, and stoics,—Jews, 
Cretes and Arabrans,—echoed as they trode,— 
And e’en the solemn groves of Academe, 
Beheld the feet that bore a master mind 
"Neath Plato’s lofty and impressive brow, 
Press the gay sandal on the olive leaves, 
Which autumn winds had shaken to the ground. 
In Rome, the tribune, lictor, senator, 
Proconsul, headsman, and centurion, 

The graceful sandal wore. Apostles, too, 

Did patronize the article. The light 

Which burst on Peter’s dungeon, as he lay 
Hedged in by soldiers at the midnight hour, 

Was scattered from an angel’s odorous wing, 

And on the prisoner’s chains and sandals streamed : 

The first fell off—the latter he did don, 

And walked abroad in freedom. And in sooth, 

Where’er the Greek or Roman power had sway, 

The sandal, with its dainty tie, became 

The fashionable thing. 


——— At last, boots came; 
But how, or when, it boots not now to tell, 
Save that they did advene ; and through all time 
Since their first origin, have kept their state, 
Circling the calves of youth, and the slim shanks 
Of weak and trembling age. Of various name, 
Their titles I mvoke not—for I know 
Their number numberless ; nor eke of style, 
Of Wellington, Suwarrow, tasselled, laced, 
Civil, or military ; seven-leagued, 
Or Chmese hinds Gimiuished, have I time 
To dwell on at this present,—nor need tell 
How since their date, their fabricators swarm. 
St. Crispin’s followers are every where : 
In France, the cordonnier,—in England, named 
Knights of th’ enwaxéd end. The race is large, 
And keep their azure Mondays,—festivals 
Of old renown,—with wassail and with song. 
My present business doth not lie with these— 
But rather to discourse, as in me lies, 
About this pile of boots before mine eyes. 
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Boots. 


It seems to rise, as if its apex strove 

To reach that constellation, Bodtés y’clept, 
To which Arcturus clings. But I demand 
My fancy from the stars, to help me here. 


There stands a scurvy pair, with tops of red, 
Sore wasted at the heel, and slim at toe, 

The straps are broken ; and the owner’s mind 
And dispositions, thus to me exposed, 

Are clear, as if I knew him. He's a young 

And hair-brained biped—has a sprawling foot, 
But fain would be ‘ genteel,’ and so has cased 
His pedal adjuncts in a narrow space, 

By much too small for comfort. When he draws 
Those boots upon his legs at morn, he chafes, 
And stamps the floor, and vents the spiteful ‘ d——n,” 
Because they will not on. When in the street, 
He hath a rapid gait, and stalks abroad, 

On politics or business, with an air, 

As if a nation’s cares were on his mind, 

Heavy as Atlas’ load. Be sure, that man 
Loves, eats, and drinks, and all his acts performs 
In the Cambyses’ vein. 


Adjacent riseth, with the look of eld, 

A pair of fair tops,—and, to Fancy’s eye, 

Their owner stands beside them. He is one 

Now near the turn of sixty, and his hair 

Is powdered, white as snow-wreathes—and his cane 
Is headed o’er with gold. Whene’er he treads, 
The spotless dust on broadcloth collar falls,— 

And as he walks the street, full many a hat 

Is touched to do him reverence. At his board 

The choicest wines are found, that, quick and warm, 
Ascend them to the brain. He readeth loud 

The liturgy o’ Sundays,—while the priest 

Whenas > glanceth tow’rds his waulieand pew, 
Bethinks him of that layman’s sumptuous fare. 


I like not that next pair—a clumsy mass 

Of ill-conditioned leather. To a boor, 

A walking porker, do I quickly trace 

Their certain ownership. What sprawling heels! 
And holes are cut anigh the spreading toes, 

As if the ponderous feet in that wide space 

Had still been ‘ cabined, cribbed,’ and wanted room,— 
Or else, that doleful crops of pedal maize, 
Called by the vulgar corns, had flourished there, 
I see the wearer plainly. Large of form, 

He moves abeted like stern Rhinoceros 

Or Behemoth in the ocean; or, to rise 

In metaphor, like old Sam. Johnson’s form 
Wending along Cheapside. In public haunts 
He of his self-deportment takes no heed, 

And spitteth evermore. His lips are scaled 
And juicy, like wind-beparched mouth 

Of ichthyophagous Kamschatkadale ;—and oft 
With three sheets in the wind, in upper tier 
Midst mirthful Cyprians, he puts his feet 

Over the box’s front, and leaning back, 
Guffaws and swears, like privateer at sea, 
Until the pitlings from beneath, exclaim, 


‘ Boots |’ ‘ Trollope !’ and he straightway draws them in. 


My fragrant tube is out—and objects swim 
Like coming dreams before my drowsy eyes : 
Yet one more pair of boots, ere I retire, 
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I fain, in thoughtful mood, would scrutinize. 

A dapper pair, yet gaudy not, but neat, 

As if they needed neither brush nor shine, 

kor marks of both they bear. He who inserts 
His understanding in them, comes to town 

A merchant, trafficking and getting gain: 

He hath a wife and pleasant babes at home, 

To whom the squeak of those familiar soles 

Is like to heavenly music. That wife delights, 
What time she sweetly ‘ ples her evening care,’ 
To hear that squeak, and see the infant smile, 
Tilted on parent knee, He lives and trades 

In a fair village, ‘throned by the West,’ 

EK: mbowered in trees, and reached by rural roads, 
All variously diverging, where in throngs 

The wealthy farmers come. He leads the choir 
At church, and sets the quaint, old-fashioned tune— 
The pitch-pipe blows, and is, in all respects 

The magnate of the village. 





My subjects multiply—but to my gaze, 

Half dimmed with sleep, fantastic boots arise, 

And turn to shapes, and menace me with fear 

Of kicks and damage, if I publish them. 

[ shrink from such a penalty. Now dreams, 

And shades, and forms, and fluttering entities, 

Surround my brain so fast, that I opine 

My wakefulness is doubtful. Yea it is — 

And all my pictures do themselves resolve 

To mere oblivion. Somno. 


WILD BILL, 


OR THE MISSISSIPPI ORSON, 


Ir was the lot of that wonderful person, Caspar Hauser, to be eman- 
cipated and tamed among a people every way disposed to note all the 
peculiarities of a mind permitted almost to reach maturity, before it had 
received the impress of a single effort at training it. This training was 
then undertaken by instructors, excited by an enthusiasm of curiosity to 
trace the first manifestations of his mind under its new series of im- 
pulses. Of course, we have in his case most impressive chapters upon 
the influence of the magnificent universe—the green earth, the sun and 
moon in the blue heavens, and the grandeur of the starry hosts, when first 
shown to him. We have a novel and most striking history of mind un- 
der the first impressions of external nature, and the first lights of in- 
struction. 

The annexed brief and unpretending narrative lays no claim to vir- 
tues of this sort. Wild Bill, it is true, was thrown among a people hu- 
mane and civilized; but they were pressed by numberless and impe- 
rious necessities, incident to a new settlement in the wilderness. Their 
condition was too full of labor, care, and danger, to admit of the exer- 
cise of curiosity. Thus they were less disposed to mark the first move- 
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ments of his mind, after he had been caught, and the process of the 
training of society was commenced upon him. In a forest full of Indians 
and wild animals, Wild Bill was an object of very little higher interest 
than a tamed bear or panther. Of course no documents remain to show 
how he was impressed by the new views which society presented to his 
mind. I have even been unable to ascertain whether any efforts were 
made to place him at school, or under the influence of any other instruc- 
tion or training, than that of the new circumstances in which he was 
placed. 

Although his story may not claim parallel interest with the eloquent 
history of mind in the case of Caspar Hauser, it may, nevertheless, fear- 
lessly present one claim to attraction—it is literally a matter of fact, with- 
out the slightest admixture of coloring of any sort—and within the 
knowledge of citizens of the highest standing in Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana. Judge Butter, of the latter state, is capable of furnishing ma- 
ny more details than I have been enabled to obtain. Although 1 have 
heard the oral statements of many persons who have seen the subject of 
the narrative, | am indebted mainly for the facts it contains—with which 
the statements referred to uniformly agree—to one of the first planters 
in the parish of Rapides, in Louisiana. He became a temporary resident 
at Woodville, a considerable village in the interior of Mississippi, in 1811. 
Here he first saw the boy called Wild Bill, who then resided with a Mr. 
Benjamin Rollins. He had at that time made so much progress in 
learning to converse, that he was quite intelligible. It is believed that 
he had then been taken about eighteen months or two years. 

He was secured in the Mississippi swamp, not far from the present 
site of Pinckneyville. ‘The circumstances that led to his being taken, 
were these: Some settlers, who had recently settled in that vicinity, saw 
on the margins of the swamps the prints of the naked foot of a boy. 
This led them to closer observation; which soon discovered to them a 
naked boy, walking with the gait and in the manner of a hunting animal, 
on the shore of one of the lakes that abound in that region. His object 
was to catch frogs,—a species of hunting at which he seemed very ex- 
pert. When he had caught them, he devoured them raw. The dis- 
coverer attempted to approach him: but so soon as the wild lad saw him, 
he fled with the usual terror of an untamed: creature at the sight of a 
man, towards a lake, into which he plunged,—diving and swimming 
with the ease of an amphibious animal. ‘These occurrences naturally 
excited much interest among the settlers ; and they collected in a body 
to make an united effort to take him. After hunting for him for some 
time, they at length discovered him under a Persimon tree, eating the 
fruit. As soon as he observed his pursuers, he fled as before, doubling 
the bush like a fox, and making again for the water. Excusing them- 
selves by their motive, the hunters adopted their usual expedient for 
catching animals. They put their dogs on the trail of the strange game. 
They soon tired him down, and brought him to bay. Though no me- 
taphysicians to form mental theorems out of the case of their new con- 
quest, they discovered that the two-legged, unfeathered creature, had the 
natural animal instinct of fight—for he made battle upon dogs and men 
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with the full amount of courage and ferocity that might be expected to 
result from his age and physical strength. But although he fought like 
any other animal, he was compelled to yield to numbers, and was fairly 
caught and bound. He was then, it is supposed, not far from nine years 
old—naked, and perfectly speechless. His form was slender, but well 
proportioned, and capable of extreme agility. His eyes were brilliant ; his 
hair sandy, and his complexion florid; a circumstance which may be 
accounted for, from his having lived almost entirely in the deep shades 
of the forest. Woodville was the nearest considerable settlement, and 
thither he was carried, for the experiment of domestication. 

Eighteen months, or two years after his capture—the period, as I have 
said, when my informant first saw him,—he had still a look perfectly in- 
dicative of his name. He was yet wild, although he could now make 
himself understood. It was more difficult to overcome his appetite for 
raw flesh, than to learn him to speak. The love of the excitement of 
alcohol, seems to be another common appetite of the man of nature ; for 
he soon manifested an unconquerable longing for spirits in any form,— 
especially when rendered very sweet,—upon which he became intoxi- 
cated whenever he had an opportunity. Whether he discovered the 
usual development of the other animal propensities, my informant does 
not know; but he always remained a wild animal in the fierceness of his 
temper. When playing with lads of his age, the moment his passions 
were roused in any way, his first movement was to strike them with 
whatever instrument was nearest at hand. After his partial domestica- 
tion, they attempted to put him at work; but he showed a truly savage 
disrelish for labor. He was sure immediately to run away; generally 
making for the town, where his amusement was to mount on horseback 
whenever he was allowed the opportunity. Riding was his passion ; and 
he would mount every horse in a livery stable in succession, merely for 
the pleasure of riding them to water. In other respects he was quick 
and intelligent. His appearance was rather agreeable, and in his favor. 

The training which he received was either unfavorable to a good moral 
development, or it had been originally denied him by nature ; for he be- 
came quarrelsome, addicted to drunkenness, and not at all a lover of the 
truth. Consequently, a great deal of doubt and uncertainty must rest 
upon his history of his early recollections; though they were so often 
repeated, and so nearly in the same form, as to have gained credence 
with the people among whom he lived. He stated that he had a dim 
remembrance of coming down the Mississippi with his father’s family in 
a flat boat,—that the boat landed—that his father killed his mother—and 
that he fled in terror, into the swamps, expecting that his father would kill 
him also ; and that from that time he had subsisted on frogs, animals, and 
berries,—living, in warm weather, among the cane, and in cold weather 
in a hollow tree. 

It is extremely unfortunate that so few details remain of the domesti- 
cation and character of Wild Bill; though it is hoped that this imperfect 
account may call forth from the persons with whom he lived and died, 
ampler and more satisfactory information respecting him. It is believed 
that he died when at the age of eighteen or nineteen; that is, near the 
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year 1818; after a domestication of about nine years. Alas! the un- 
educated and untrained Man of the Woods is blit a kind of forked, strad- 
dling animal, very little superior to what we call the lower animals, and 
in many respects, far below them. And, viewing the mass, even in the 
highest state of freedom and civilization,—seeing them so readily and 
wilfully the victims of their ignorance, their prejudices, and, more than 
all, their own supposed knowledge and illumination,—seeing, too, how 
easily and universally they become the stupid instruments of unprinci- 
pled and ambitious demagogues, one is almost driven to adopt the pain- 
ful and humiliating axiom of Dean Swift, that man is not a reasonable 
animal, but only capable, under certain circumstances, of becoming such. 


OCTOBER. 


Soiemy, yet beautiful to view, 
Month of my heart! thou dawnest here, 
With sad and faded leaves to strew 
The Summer’s melancholy bier. 
The 7 f of thy winds I hear, 
As the red sunset dies afar, 
And bars of purple clouds appear, 
Obscuring every western star. 


Thou solemn month! I hear thy voice— 
It tells my soul of other days, 
When but to live was to rejoice— 
When earth was lovely to my gaze! 
Oh, visions bright—oh, blessed hours, 
Where are their oe raptures now 7— 
I ask my spirit’s wearied powers— 
I ask my pale and fevered brow ! 


I look to Nature, and behold 
My life’s dim emblems, rustling round, 
In hues of crimson and of gold— 
The year’s dead honors on the ground : 
And sighing with the winds, I feel, 
While their low pinions murmur by, 
How much their sweeping tones reveal 
Of life and human destiny. 


When Spring’s delightsome moments shone, 
They came in zephyrs from the West,— 

They bore the wood-lark’s melting tone, 
They stirred the blue lake’s glassy breast : 

Through Summer, fainting in the heat, 
They lingered in the forest shade ; 

But changed and strengthened now, they beat 
In storm, o’er mountain, glen and glade. 


How like those transports of the breast 
When life is fresh and joy is new— 

Soft as the halcyon’s downy nest, 
And transient all as they are true! 

They stir the leaves in that bright wreathe, 
Which Hope about her forehead twines, 

Till Grief’s hot sighs around it breathe— 
Then Pleasure’s lip its smile resigns. 
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Alas, for Time, and Death, and care,— 
What gloom about our way they fling! 
Like clouds in Autumn’s gusty air, 
The burial-pageant of the Spring. 
The dreams that each successive year 
Seemed bathed in hues of brighter pride, 
At last like withered leaves appear, 
And sleep in darkness, side by side. 
October, 1834, C. 


‘DON’T BE ALARMED” 


A TRANSCRIPT FROM THE DIARY OF A ‘CHOLERA SUBJECT.’ 


I am one of an unfortunate class of beings—a class subject, in times 
of danger or alarm, to great nervous excitement. Whether this predis- 
position be constitutional, or the effect of some accidental cause, | know 
not; but I do know that I have suffered in consequence, and continue 
to suffer, more real misery, than that of any positive physical disease. 
And, to aggravate my affliction, I find no sympathy or commiseration 
with those around me. ‘ Oh,’ say they, ‘ you are easily alarmed—do as 
we do—keep quiet, and take no thought of yourself, and depend upon 
it, you will not die till your time comes.’ 

Such is the only kind of advice and consolation I receive at the pre- 
sent time, when the cholera is stalking through the city, and casting its 
baleful shadow over all classes of the community,—the rich as well as 
the poor,—the temperate and the intemperate,—those who diet and live 
low, not less than those who fare sumptuously every day. Suffer me to 
give a brief account of myself during the prevalence of the disease, 
with an outline of my previous life. The reader shall then judge wheth- 
er the evils I have suffered be real or imaginary, and whether I am not 
entitled to something from my friends beyond that expression of un- 
concern which pierces the bosom with a poinard’s sharpness. ‘ Save 
me from my friends,’ is a Spanish proverb, to which I can most heartily 
respond. 

A sedentary life made me what is fashionably called a dyspeptic. 
For years I was tormented with all the inward horrors that mind can 
conceive, or body endure. Food I loathed,—exercise I abhorred,— 
and, in a short time, existence itself became a burden. It was at this pe- 
riod the famous method of human kneading came into practice. May 
the reader never need the process! I acccordingly placed myself un- 
der the directions of the founder of that system—and, after paying the 
usual initiation fee, was admitted to the sublime mysteries of the ancient 
Indian treatment of shampooing, revised and adapted to civilized life. 
Day after day I labored through a pummelling of the bowels and pit 
of the abdomen, till ‘1 was damned like an ill-roasted egg all on one 
side.’ I got the better of my disease under the operation. The blood 
coursed more freely through my veins. My appetite and digestion im- 
proved,—and I believe I was ina fair way of effecting a total cure, when 
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my friends, to whom I mentioned the subject, loaded me with reproach 
and ridicule for so visionary an experiment. ‘ O, he is mad!’ said they ; 
‘he is troubled about his digestive organs lest-they should fail to perform 
their functions. Poor fellow! ifhe goes on at this rate, there will be no- 
thing left of him ;—he can hardly cast ashadow now!’ And then they 
would shake their heads and look ominous, though occasionally I could 
detect in their countenances a lurking smile, as if they thought: ¢ It is all 
a farce ; the man is well enough, but his imagination kills him.’ 

These perpetual attacks of inhuman ridicule—the unfeeling jeer—the 
feigned compassion, were more than I could endure. I began to enter- 
tain my own fears whether the course I was pursuing might not termi- 
nate in some fatal catastrophe, which the flattering state of my health 
served only to conceal that it might render the more certain. ‘ Surely,’ 
thought I, as I was one day contemplating my renovated appearance in 
the glass, ‘ my system cannot long stand this. It was never formed for 
that of a wellman. Nature did not intend me for one of those ‘ born to 
eat up the corn.’ No! my appetite is too ravenous—my body too corpu- 
lent—(I could span it with my two thumbs and fingers)—my digestion 
too regular—my sleep too sound. _It is plain I am becoming altogether 
too healthful.’ I soon came to the conclusion to abandon the doctor and 
his shampooing. If my friends had not set me to ruminating on the 
practice, I might have followed it up to this day. I dare say I should 
have been the gainer by it; for the exercise was of service to the mind, 
if not to the body. But they insisted that | was destroying myself; and 
once set to cogitating, I thought I was living too fast. 

Fortunately as I then thought, the new doctrine of prolonging life 
by starvation had just been broached. _ I frequented the lectures of the 
great leader of the sect. 1 was chained in admiration—captivated—en- 
chanted. It would have been a scene for a Hogarth to paint the cada- 
verous physiognomies,—the lean, Cassius-like looks—the lantern jaws— 
the hungry aspects—the famished, shrivelled-up bodies of the audience 
that listened tohim. I became a convert to the theory, and enrolled my- 
self among the most rigid of its disciples. I hearkened with profound 
attention to every precept of my master, and endeavored faithfully to 
put them in practice. I bade along farewell to all animal food. _Sirloins 
of beef, reeking with unctuous odors of gravies and spices,—turkeys, and 
ducks, and geese,—in short, all feathered tribes—fish of the sea, and rep- 
tiles of the earth, had no temptations for me. ‘ Hail!’ said I, ‘thou 
pure, unadulterated substitute—Graham bread! No secret poison lurks 
under thy rough exterior! No fell destroyer of health and beauty,—no 
sleep-disturbing, and troubled, dream-compelling food, art thou! Peace, 
tranquillity, innocence, and health, are thy gifts. Blessed be the invent- 
or of thy farinaceous compound! Happy, thrice happy they, who live 
according to the principles of the Science of human life !’ 

Under this new regimen, I soon exhibited in my persdn a practical 
illustration of its promised effects. The little flesh husbanded together 
under my former preceptor, fell gradually away, and the bones and mus- 
cles shone through my transparent skin. I was a rival to the Living 
Skeleton. My friends gave me the title of the Walking Anatomy. 

40 
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Thin as sa was, i was ealaabied a fair seni for the shafts of their ridi- 
cule. ‘ He grows worse and worse,’ they would sigh, audibly; ‘he is 
ever taking care of his body, but it is evident his disease is in the head. 
There is no cure for him, unless he be sent to an insane hospital!’ 
Then, with aloud laugh, and a stroke on my back, they would exclaim,—— 
‘ Cheer up !—Don’t be alarmed—live as other people do, and toss Gra- 
ham bread to the dogs !’ 

Still | went on dieting myself down to the smallest possible fraction 
of sustenance which the human frame can subsist upon; and I might 
have persisted in it till the winds of heaven had scattered my attenuate 
body like withered leaves away. But an incident dispelled the hallu- 
cination. Among other expedients to which, by the advice of my mas- 
ter, I resorted to preserve health, was the use of the dumb-bells in the 
open air. Whenever I went out, I carried with me a pair of these im- 
plements. Doubtless the reader would have smiled to have seen me 
in broad day, perambulating the most frequented thoroughfares, with 
rapid strides, swinging in each hand a massive piece of iron, fashioned 
like a double-headed shot—seeking with anxious face for health, which I 
grasped at as the dog in the fable at the shadow, while I was losing my 
substance. In this manner I was one day sailing along, when a crowd 
was attracted by my singular appearance. I suddenly found myself 
in the hands of two stout police officers. I was taken off in atwinkling 
to a magistrate. My situation was horrible. I was accused of lunacy. 
In vain did I attempt to persuade my captors that I was only pursuing a 
rational mode of promoting health—acting agreeably to the dictates of 
the * Science of human life.’ * Human fiddle-stick !’ said they ; ‘come 
along—you are as crazy as a Bedlamite.? So saying, they dragged me, 
with the dumb-bells clinched convulsively in my fists, up to the ‘ bar of 
justice.’ I had little difficulty in proving my sanity. The magistrate 
was a humane man, and he saw into my case. I was released ; and as 
I passed from his presence, the eyes of the whole posse of constables 
fastened upon me. ‘ Poor fellow!’ said one, ‘ don’t be alarmed—no one 
shall harm you.’ 

These words, uttered invariably in a pitiful tone, made a deep impres- 
sion on my mind. When I returned, I tossed the dumb-bells from the 
window, and forthwith abjured what I began to suspect were not the 
true principles of the ‘ Science of human life.’ I now endeavored to live 
as the world in general lives, free from care and anxiety for the body— 
and so I jogged on through this part of the journey of my life,—some- 
times sick, and sometimes well,—now in the sunshine, and now in the 
shade, just as it happened. And in the main I was well contented with 
this way of getting along, as it relieved me from a load of care, and I 
travelled all the lighter, and more easily, for being rid ofa tenacious and 
disagreeable companion. 

But this intermission of misery was not long to continue. Thanks 
to my better stars that I was not in the city during the prevalence of the 
Cholera on a former occasion. With others, I fled in due season away 
among the mountains and the cool retreats of the country. I learned the 
ravages of the pestilence only by the winged messengers of the press 
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and the post-office. I devoured the daily bills of mortality with the feverish 
excitement of morbid appetite that finds a rich repast in the perusal of 
dangers it has escaped. Oh, how far more glorious seemed the coun- 

try, for the consciousness of its exemption from disease! ‘The fields 

looked greener, the sky brighter and clearer—the sun more brilliant, and 

the sunsets more gorgeous! 

Health returned, and business summoned me'to the city. Why did 
I not flee at the recent approach of the pestilence? Why did I neglect 
the forewarnings of the disease? Alas! I know not. Like the charm- 
ed bird, I lingered about the spot till retreat was too late. My friends 
laughed at my fears when I spoke of danger; and I too attempted to 

join in the laugh, but, like Macbeth’s amen, it stuck in my throat. In 
truth, the subject is one of too great anxiety to me to admit of any in- 
dulgences, either mental or bodily. [ endeavor to conform my diet to 
the exact rules prescribed by the physicians and Board of Health. I 
eat no vegetables except potatoes, and those of the freshest quality. 
Peaches have painted on them, in glowing colors, the symptoms of the 
malady—the sight of melons to me is melancholy enough-—pears, apples, 
and plums, are forbidden fruit, of which to partake is certain death. 

But my hardest task is to regulate the mind. My body has been so 
drilled and habituated to one system and another, that it the more readi- 
ly conforms itself to any particular manner of living, as the veteran sol- 
oe himself to the tactics of the general under whom he may 
chance to be enlisted. One of the greatest precautions I find enjoined 
by the medical authorities, is serenity of mind and freedom from alarm. 
* Don’t be alarmed,’ say the doctors, and ‘don’t be alarmed,’ echo my 
friends ; ‘ you must not give way to your fears ; why, how pale you look— 
have you any of the premonitories?’ ‘ Premonitories!’ * How pale you 
look! * Don’t be alarmed!’ Who can hear the daily changes rung 
upon these words, and not feel the keenest apprehension, unless happily 
his nerves are iron, and his heart adamant? I strive not to be alarmed. 
I argue with myself upon the folly of giving way to my fears. Reason 
may temper what it cannot subdue ; but where is the man who can re- 
sist alarm by reasoning upon its inutility, or conquer fear by reflecting 
that it cannot avert danger? Wherever I go, my friends salute me with 
anxious inquiries after my health, and then, remarking my dejected looks, 
they ejaculate : ‘ Don’t be alarmed! Nothing like fear to bring on the 
cholera. There are more cases from fright than imprudence.’ What to 
do in this dilemma surpasses my enfeebled and distempered judgment. 
Occasionally I resort to the physicians. After feeling my pulse, ex- 
amining my tongue, and inquiring into the condition of my bowels,— 
‘Go home,’ say they ; ‘endeavor to keep your mind quiet : nothing is the 
matter with you ; don’t be alarmed!’ Would that I could adopt the ad- 
vice all are so ready to give, but few able to practise ! 

Again I become my own physician. The premonitories seize me be- 
fore I have time to run to the doctors for relief. In my room are the 
the various prescriptions recommended by the writers on cholera, all 

numbered and labelled, and put up in different shaped vials and boxes, 
so that I can reach them from my bed-side in the dark, without the 
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possibility of a mistake. At such exigences, down goes a blue pill, a 
dose of calomel, rhubarb, or camphor, just as the particular symptoms 
of the disorder seem to require. Before I am well through with the ope- 
ration of the medicine, in comes some well-meaning friend, to whom I 
relate my case, detail the symptoms, and communicate the remedies 
adopted. The first words of consolation invariably are: ‘Don’t be 
alarmed !—you should take no medicine without regular prescription. 1 
will go for the doctor.’ Thus departs one to be succeeded by another, 
with another kind advice. 

Iam alarmed. Do all I can to prevent it, I have the liveliest appre- 
hension of the dreaded disorder. As sleep flies the eyelids of him who 
anxiously courts its drowsy influence, so does tranquillity of mind retreat 
from my grasp. I chase it, and it is gone. I endeavor to become re- 
conciled under its loss, when I am reminded by others of my bereavement, 
and the fountains of apprehension break forth afresh. ‘Thus am I toss- 
ed to and fro on the billows of despair. I sink with the falling of one 
wave, only to rise on another, to be plunged into the deeper abyss be- 
low. And the very attempt at relief, is ‘to take up arms against a sea 
of troubles. 

I am omnia to shut my ears to the warnings both of Scylla and 
Charybdis—to give myself up for lost, like mariners in the last extremity, 
and drift on the waves whithersoever they may carry me. _ I know that 
this is unmanly,—but there is no help for it now. This poor shaggered 
bark has too long been buffetted about, without compass or chart, to at- 
tempt to guide it ‘by the light of the false beacons that glimmer along the 
shore. It will soon drift upon the sands, a helmless and dismantled 
wreck : and should the voice of any of my friends reach my dying ears, 
the last sounds I shall expect to hear, will be—* Don’t be alarmed.’ 

D, 


SUNSET. 


Tue sun sinks broadly in the west; 
And fainter as his radiance glows, 
Scarce heeded falls o’er nature’s breast 
The. languor of a soft repose. 
Each breeze is hushed—each leaf is still— 
The wild bird pours his song no more; 
And gliding round yon graceful hill, 
“The meek stream leaves the silent shore, 


Oh—vain as fair—thou fleeting light! 
Who now may in thy charms confide 7 
So shine Earth’s pageants, false and bright, 
And pass like sails on ocean’s tide. 
In swift succession onward go 
To live and fail—day aftér day ; 
Thus human joys deceitful glow, 
And fade like waning light away. 
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I’ve wandered oft amid these bowers, 
And heard sweet notes from every bough ; 
And quaffed their fragrance from the flowers, 
Where all is sad and silent now. 
But these, in ruddy morning’s smile, 
Shall live and bloom as bright again ;— 
I, constant in my grief the while, 
In gloom unchanged alone remain. E. F. E. 


MUSICAL INFELICITIES. 


I was much pleased by the perusal of the lament of one Oldschool, in 
a recent number of the Knickerbocker, wherein he discoursed with true 
feeling and discretion upon the theme of Music ‘under the Reforma- 
tion.’ True it is, that we receive no longer that auricular gratification 
from sweet and simple sounds, once commended so delectably to our 
senses. The reason is obvious. ‘There is a mania among our modern 
singers for mere execution, which .drives harmony and melody at once 
into the shade. I shall treat of this, in connexion with others, as among 
the chiefest of my infelicities. 

Naturally, I have tender ears. As recipients of the different modula- 
tions of sound, they are peculiarly subtile. My nervous organization 
is delicate ; and those airs that melted into my soul, and kindled up my 
heart in my better days, still charm those recesses of thought and feel- 
ing with an influence truly magical. The enchantment of association 
twines itself among the notes, and awakens all the dreams of the past, 
until the tear is on my eyelid, and the throb of remembered delight 
trembling in my bosom like a reed shaken by the wind. I return, with 
the elastic and visionary tread of memory, into that Happy Valley of 
Youth, where I spent the sunny morning of my days. I see the streams 
sparkling blue and bright along the meadows; the bird chants in the 
wild wood; the flocks are white on the green hill-side; the herds are 
cropping the herbage in shady places, and lashing the summer flies, mur- 
muring as they sting; and, above all, swells the pomp of the unsearch- 
able sky, and ‘ gorgeous companies of clouds.’ These, like the pictures 
of a panorama, ever arise to my mental vision at the sound of music, 
such as I heard in othertimes. Mornings, and sunsets, and landscapes 
that were dear to me of old, throng around me. __I give up the present, 
and live in the past. 

But of late these emotions are strangers to my breast, and the pic- 
tures have faded from my mind. [hear singers announce and execute 
songs called by the same names as those I used to hear ;—but how dif- 
ferent their sound! New shakes, quavers, and variations murder their 
sweetness at the very portals of my ear, and put all their associations to 
flight. Affectation, too, that bane of good singing, has come so much 
in fashion, that it is quite impossible to hear a simple song without the 
modern emendations. If you do, it will be from some fresh-hearted 
creature, with affections as pure as the rose on her cheek, who spends 
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a few winter weeks amongst friends or relations in the city. Then, toa 
guileless mind, her attractions in music are transcendent, and she shows 
among the starched, affected demoiselles of fashion, ‘like to a snowy 
dove trooping with crows.’ Ihave a good friend, Kate J » who now 
and then comes to the city; and I hail her arrival as a blessing. She 
sings with simplicity, but with correctness and good taste. She feels 
what she sings—and does not, parrot-like, repeat the sonorous ejacu- 
Jations and half-musical intonations, expressive of spurious sorrow or 
delight, taught by some mortally affected master. I sit by her piano, 
and in a moment my spirit is wandering in the dominions of recollection, 
and finds the things of the present to be but as entities of the twilight, 
flitting unobservedly around. 

I have said that affectation is now-a-days the bane of social music. 
And so it is. Your city-bred Miss, following the teachings of her in- 
structor, does not permit her friends to hear, or rather to understand, 
more than half the words ina song. Some of them are butchered on 
her lips ; some of them come forth clipped of their proportions in such 
wise that you know them not: others are murdered in her thorax. This 
is not her fault,—for she learns and sings ‘according to the mode,’— 
therefore her tenderness is affetuoso, and her feeling second-hand. If 
she visit the Theatre, she will hear ladies and gentlemen applauded to 
the echo, who, if they read a song with the pronunciation with which 
they sung it, would be hissed out of sight ina moment. For example, 
I have heard a fashionable female vocalist, whose name I leave unmen- 
tioned, sing Black-Eyed Susan with a pronunciation exactly as express- 
ed in the stanza below: 





* Yole-d’ in the Dunes tha’ vlit was moored,— 

Tha’ sydrimures wa-iving to tha’ woind, 

W’en black-guard Zeuzin kim on bo-awd 

Say war shall EF me tr-r-rew lev foind ? 

Tell me, e-ye jovial Zoilars, tell me e-tr-r-ew— 

Does e’my zweet William zale am’eng e-yer cr-rew ?” 


Now why is it that such errors are tolerated !—and that they are im- 
itated? The musical old gentleman in Salmagundi, who worked se- 
veral summers in producing a change in the chimes of Trinity church 
bells, so that instead of going di do ding dong, they might go ding dong do 
di, was far better employed than the masters or the vocalists he incul- 
cate affectation. Let us have sincerity in music. It is, of all things, the 
sweetest and most acceptable. Let the ear have its honestly-desired 
fruition of harmony, and not be mocked with the shadow of music and 
feeling, when the substance is wanting. Rivers. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Fotcuetto Mavaspina, an Historical Romance, translated from the Italian by Danret J. 
Desmonp, Esquire. Philadelphia: Key anp Bippie. In two Volumes, 12mo. pp. 500. 


WE cannot boast ourselves insensible nor superior to first impressions. 
They sometimes prepossess us in despite of all the subsequent light and 
knowledge in the universe: yet the most we can possibly promise, is, 
to avoid, so far as in us lies, being prepossessed. Prevention is, now 
and then, possible ; but cure is always hopeless. In the present instance, 
however, our caution was unavailing. What we have seldom seen in our 
lives in the same situation, we saw on the title-page of this book— 
Esquire, in its entire dignity of seven Roman capitals—and we have not 
yet recovered from it! We do not mean to say that an error in taste is 
a vital error; but there is such an awful smack of display in those con- 
gregated capitals, that we are struck at once with the belief that the wri- 
ter has been bitten by a coxcomb. 

The preface confirmed that belief. It contains the everlasting apo- 
logy of ‘haste’ which once—we are proud to say ‘ once,’ for the (once 
honor of human nature—was confined to letters from school ; but which 
now is the stereotyped protest of every scribbler who wishes to antici- 
pate unfavorable opinions. We have but one response for this excuse : 
‘Why then did you not write at leisure? for, you may rely on it, your 
apology, even if believed, will avail nothing.’ ‘This, however, is not all 
of the preface. By no means. It contains a description of what a trans- 
lation should be, to be perfect : it informs what qualities are requisite in 
a perfect translator: explains why Smollet’s translation of Don Quixote 
is a failure: and concludes with a hope that this translation of a work, 
in itself a masterpiece, ‘may not conceal or diminish, but may develope 
and heighten, the beauties of the original.’ To give this preface in a still 
more concise form,—although Don Quixote lost by the translation, Fol- 
chetto Malaspina has (the translator modestly ‘ hopes’) gained by the 
same process. 

We do not intend to go into a critical review of the merits of this book 
as a romance, for we do not think it worth the trouble :—and even if we 
could discern as much intrinsic excellence in it as the translator himself, 
we should be compelled to say that the gew-gaw English in which it is 
now decorated, places it beyond the possibility of a welcome from Ame- 
rican readers. For our part, (and we have no reason to doubt that the 
sentiment is common to our countrymen,) we are somewhat fastidious 
about good grammar and good English ; and when we take up a book 
which is (not in isolated passages, but) uniformly deficient in these two 
points, we cannot read with interest, nor applaud with candour, be the 
organic merits what they may. Now, so far from speaking well or 
thinking well of this essay of Mr. Desmond, we deliberately express our 
astonishment that a man, possessing evenso much of literature as a 
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knowledge of Italian, could write—that publishers of any reputation 
could print—five hundred pages of such insufferable (English) trash as 
this same Folchetto Malaspina. We repeat, that we place the merits of 
the original work out of the question. We deal only (and briefly) with 
the translation, as such: aud we do this, not because it intrinsically de- 
serves any notice, but because, being a translation, it is, as far as that 
goes, a portion of American literature, upon which, as Editors, we are 
bound to pass an opinion. No one who has read the book will say that 
this opinion is unjust: and that no one else may say so, we will give a 
single specimen of the work : 


* The features of the face and the form of that young lady did not belie the in- 
clinations just mentioned. Her stature was of proper height: her limbs appeared 
perfectly developed, robust and somewhat fat. The color of her face was more in- 
clined to brown than fair; her hair was dark and shining, and so were her eye- 
brows, which shaded two large, lively, and black eyes, which were like a drop of ink 
upon which a ray of the sun slid. But the greatest charm of her face came from 
the inexpressible beauty of her forehead, whose graduated convexity spread the 
idea of perfection upon the remainder of her physiognomy, which it would be dif- 
ficult to depict with words. Such was Leonilla,’ etc. Vou. u., p. 7. 


We assure our readers that this extract is taken entirely at random. 
If we had spared the time to mark them, we could recur to a hundred ten 
times more execrable. But we ask, seriously, if a man capable of put- 
ting together such a paragraph as this, can, by possibility, write tolera- 
ble English? No excuse can be offered on the score of translation ; for 
the preface says, ‘ The translator should infuse into his work the spirit, 
the expression, the passion, and the character of the original, and present 
them in the pure idiom of his native language.’ 

But we are wasting time and space on a very insignificant subject, 
and will conclude this notice with a few remarks on the dedication. 
Folchetto Malaspina is dedicated by permission to J. Fenimore Cooper ! 
We do not know precisely how far a man ‘ takes the responsibility’ when 
he stands god-father to a literary bantling. We leave that question to 
be settled between Mr. Cooper and the public. But we will give a hint 
of caution to Mr. Desmond, and say to him, that in this republican coun- 
try, the aristocratic fashion of seeking dedicatory patronage is not yet in 
vogue ; and if it ever comes in vogue, he will do well to rest his hopes 
of success on something besides the name of his patron. The true sense 
of the people will, we trust, always discriminate between sound and sense ; 
and they will never extend their countenance to a work which has no- 
thing to recommend it but good paper, good type, and an adulatory and 
bombastic dedication. 


+ 


NovveLLetres or A TRAVELLER; or, Odds and Ends from the Knapsack of Thomas Sin- 
ularity, Journeyman-printer, Edited by Henry Junius Notrr. Two vols. New-York : 
ARPER AND BROTHERS. 
WE have been favored with a perusal of the first and a part of the se- 
cond volume of the Nouvelleties of Mr. Singularity, as they were pass- 
ing through the press, and must admit, that either himself, or what is not 
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impossible, his Editor, has succeeded in producing a work of much ori- 
ginality and interest. ‘There is a charming air of hearty, straight-for- 
ward independence, in the style which will attract general regard. The 
writer is no imitator. He is a disciple of no particular school: yet the 
better characteristics of many will sometimes meet the eye of the reader, 
amidst pages strictly sui generis, although, in their vein, truly excellent. 
Mr. Singularity has a vivid conception of the burlesque, and a most 
happy method of pourtraying it. There are incidents of broad humor in 
his Biography,—which forms a large half of the first volume—that show 
a mingling of the rough but graphic colors ef Fielding and Smollet, with 
the easy pencillings of Irving. The sketches of character are natural ; 
and the mind of the reader, as he journeys along with the author, em- 
braces the scenes and personages described—sometimes, it may be, with 
a tincture of caricature—with a pleasing distinctness. There are dishes for 
all at Mr. Singularity’s board, and he who rises without relishing any, must 
be a dainty banqueter. We have spoken of the general ease of style which 
marks these volumes ; but we may be pardoned for pointing out one or two 
exceptions, wherein much too many words are employed to express a 
simple idea. Thus, on page 9, Mrs. Hunt’s jealousy is described as 
the work of the ‘monster whom poets pourtray as green-eyed, which com- 
municated a beryl tinge to her cat-like visual ray, .hat rapidly assumed 
the hue of the emerald?’ On the 19th page we hear of an unfortunate 
individual who was kicked, or in other words, who had the feet of ano- 
ther ‘ applied to his central posterior muscular development, which pro- 
duced a kind of black and blue offuscation, technically called ecchymo- 
sis.’ Where there is so much to admire as in the volumes before us, 
such forced evasions—however rare—of common and perspicuous ex- 
pression, become palpable. We recommend the contents of Mr. Sin- 
gularity’s Knapsack to our readers, with a belief that all who partake of 


them, will welcome a second visit of the mental pedlar with a feeling of 
cordial pleasure. 


Sxercnes or Society tn Great Brirarn anp IReLtanp. By C.S. Srewarrt, M. A., 


of the United States’ Navy. Two vols. pp. 527. Philadelphia: Carey, LEA anp 
BLANCHARD. 


Tuese Sketches are such as might be expected from the author of 
‘A Visit to the South Seas,’ and they are destined to be received with 
similar favor by the public, and to attain a like continuance of popula- 
rity. They embrace a series of letters, written to a distinguished lady 
of New Jersey; during a prolonged visit to Great Britain and Ireland, 
in the year 1832. We have seldom perused a work with so pleasant an in- 
terest. The contents are varied and racy—epistolatory transcripts of the 
author’s mind—published just as written, without revision, and with all the 
gloss and freshness of first, original impressions about them. The work 
is full of living pictures. It commences with the arrival of the author at 
Liverpool ; gives a description of his journey to, and stay in London, 
and of his subsequent tour through England, Scotland, and Ireland. He 
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has travelled with an eye open to the beauties of nature, and with the 
disposition and ability to record acute observation of country, men, and 
manners, in a candid and liberal spirit. The interest of the reader is not 
permitted to flag fora moment. We regret that want of space in this 
department prevents us from selecting but few of the many extracts 
which we had pencilled for insertion. 

The subjoined description of Kenilworth Castle will interest every 
reader who has been charmed with Scott’s thrilling novel of that name : 


“The enclosure of a few acres, by which the ruin is guarded from wanton 
trespass and depredation, is separated from the road by a wall, through which a 
keeper admits, by a smal! gate, the visitors who now, in greater or less numbers, 
are daily attracted to the place. Before our carriage could draw up at this en- 
trance, we were surrounded by a troop of little girls from the neighboring cot- 
tages, each so eager to anticipate her fellows in the sale of a book of description, 
that I had several thrust into my hards before the chaise door could be opened ; 
and from whose importunity to dispose of a second copy, after one had been pur- 
chased, we were freed only by the shutting of the keeper’s gate, after we had 
passed through. The noise with which this closed again upon the wall, started 
hundreds of rooks from every part of the ivy-clustered pile before us, who, hover- 
ing around, with loud cawings, proclaimed, in no uncertain language, that the 
only inhabitants of that which once was among the stateliest of palaces, were now 
flocks of unclean birds. Trifling as this incident may appear, it gave a tone to 
every feeling with which I afterwards contemplated the scene ; and became the 
inlet to musings which will long remain associated with a recollection of the hour. 

“«The morning was bright and lovely ; and only the moment before, I had been 
in an exuberance of fine spirits; but now, an irresistible thoughtfulness came 
over me, and I was at once spiritless and sad. A thousand imaginations rushed 
upon my mind; and as I gazed around, I became lost in interrogatives connect- 
ed with the present and with the past. Before us was the scene of one of the 
most magnificent and costly pageants ever witnessed in the kingdom, and the 
princely castle of one honored beyond precedent, with the confidence and favors of 
the throne. But where was the elysian imagery of land and water that was once 
spread around? Where the noble park, with its antlered herds? Where the 
mirrored lake, and its Triton and Arion, in the midst of sportive mermaids and 
dolphins? Where the groups of gods and goddesses, pouring their richest gifts 
at the feet of royalty? Where the chivalrous display of the tournament and tilt- 
yard—the clangour of the joyous trumpet, and the strains of enrapturing music, 
swelling on the breeze? Where the gay and festive throng—the courteous host 
and favourite—and where the stately queen? All gone—and gone forever, with- 
out leaving a trace behind ! 

“The wide-spread hunting-grounds are traversed new only by the ploughboy 
and the reaper. Where was once the lake, is a widely tufted meadow ; and the 
castle itself, from whose gilded turrets the banner of England then so proudly 
gleamed, is a crumbling mass of ruin, amidst which, even the outlines of the ban- 
quetting hall, then filled with all the wit, beauty, and splendor of the court, can 
scarce be traced ; and where, in place of the music and revelry, is now only heard 
the uncouth noise of rooks and ravens, and the movements of the reptiles of the 
earth! ... The grand entrance, built by the Earl of Leicester, is still entire. It was 
never connected with the castle, but was attached to the wall by which it was sur- 
rounded, and consists of four towers, with a lofty arched gateway between them. 
The arch has been walled up, and the whole is now transformed into a dwelling 
for the keeper and his family. It contains some curious specimens of old work 
in wood, from the castle ; and the leads on the top of the tower command exten- 
sive views of the surrounding country. The castle itself occupies the summit of 
a gently swelling knoll, some rods distant. It was originally a quadrangle, en- 
closing a large court or area ; but a small portion of it only is standing—showing 
here and there a massive tower, a pointed arch, and remains of the beautiful 
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bow windows, which formed so ornamental a part of the architecture of the age 
in which the more modern parts of the structure were erected.” 


The following describes the author’s approach to Edinburgh, and the 
splendid scenery which, near and afar, environs that city : 


“The evening was uncommonly fine, with an atmosphere more transparent— 
more like that characterizing a summer’s day in the United States—than we have 
often observed in our travels. This, no doubt, added to the effect of the first im- 
pression made by Edinburgh and its surrounding scenery. The whole is mag- 
nificent. The Pentland hills rise majesticaily on your left, in an approach from 
the South. They bear, in the general effect of height and distance in this position, 
a strong resemblance te the Catskill Mountains, as seen from the waters of the 
Hudson ; while at a much greater remove immediately in front beyond the city, 
and long before coming in view of it, hill after hill, and range upon range, roll 
far inland, till they stand only in blue mistiness against the sky. 

“When still thirteen miles from the town, Salisbury Crags and Arthur’s Seat, 
two bold cliff-like hills, immediately east of it, the latter over-topping the former, 
came fully in sight ; and shortly afterwards, the Castle-rock, rising from the midst 
of the city, like an island from the Sea ; while the Frith of Forth, with its islands, 
was at the same time seen stretching far towards the German Ocean, on the right. 
The whole imagery in view was splendid ; and we truly delighted. The sun had 
just gone down behind the blue hills in the west, and the whole sky in that di- 
rection was in one golden blaze. A single mass of graceful clouds, of the richest 
crimson, alone hung midway between the glowing horizon and the blueness of 
the zenith ; having the effect of so much drapery of the same gorgeous hue, ar- 
ranged in tastefulness and beauty over the lovely and imposing picture below.” 


If it were necessary, we should commend these volumes to the peru- 
sal of our readers ; but to do so, would be to suppose them incapable of 
appreciating attractive subject and style, and ignorant of the deservedly 
high reputation gained by the author, in the excellent volumes heretofore 
given to the public. 


Inrt1a Latina, or the Rudiments of the Latin Tongue, illustrated by Progressive Exercises, 
By Cuas. H. Lyon, one of the Classical Instructors in the Grammar School of Columbia 
College. New-York: Harper anp BRoTHERs. 

Ir is unfortunate that Grammar has generally been made a science 
of words in more senses than the legitimate one. The manner in which 
it has been written, taught and talked of, presents a glaring example of 
the quackery of education. Wrapped in cabalistic phrase, it has too 
often been made to assume a sort of mystic importance, and doled forth 
with solemn air only by the initiated. Now, all that is mystical—what- 
ever is assumed to be technically peculiar—touching any branch of in- 
struction, is justly considered as so much quackery. General education 
is the process of teaching common minds common things by common 
means. The common sense teacher scouts all peculiar systems and 
hidden methods. He inquires what is the natural process by which the 
mind acquires knowledge. This point settled, he shapes his course ac- 
cordingly: making himself, in the mean time, as much as possible a 
man of the world: keeping constantly in mind how little he knows and 
how little he can know: thus avoiding dogmatism, a very prominent 
obstacle to facility in imparting instruction. Above all, he will never 
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lose sight of the truth, that children are future men, and that he himself 
is but the initiatory master-mechanic, master-merchant, master-jurist, 
etc. It is his province to prepare the mind for its future necessities. 
For this purpose, elementary knowledge must be so thoroughly wrought 
into it, as to form some part of its texture : to become matter of invo- 
luntary suggestion, so familiar as to require no effort of memory or re- 
flection. ‘This knowledge must therefore be presented to the young 
mind as plain, simple, and rational. Grammatical instruction has here- 
tofore signally failed in this particular. What it has been, is a mere 
matter of definition and exercises. What it should be, is the philosophy 
of the language. Yet we know of no practical manual of this charac- 
ter in use any where. Language, it is true, has been analyzed, and 
that ably : but in a manner adapted only to mature minds, and by a pro- 
cess, too, of unlearning the grammar of the schools. ‘The Initia Latina 
does not assume to supply the great desideratum. But it possesses 
high merit in another point of view. It aims at an object not less im- 
portant, while grammar is in a transitive state from mysticism to com- 
mon sense, and necessarily antecedent to the introduction of new views. 
Its peculiar merit is, that it has fairly cleared away all rubbish. It re- 
jects every thing unnecessary, presenting nothing which will not be 
directly comprehended by the student properly instructed in the gram- 
matical reasoning of his native tongue. The chance is small, it is true, 
that it will find the student so prepared ; but to remedy this evil is not 
the province of the Latin grammar. Grammatical principles are never 
taught in a classical school. They must be made familiar by previous 
instruction in the vernacular. Here only can the grammatical rea- 
soning be illustrated by reference to points of language, with which the 
student is conversant in practice. The work before us contains all that 
is requisite to an ordinary comprehension of the structure of the lan- 
guage. ‘The thousand exceptions and distinctions—useless except to 
the critical scholar—heretofore so pompously paraded, are fairly swept 
away. The simultaneous declensions of nouns and adjectives—the adop- 
tion of more plain and appropriate names—the rejection of the numerical 
arrangement of conjugations—and the progressive exercises—all im- 
part to this manual much clearness and simplicity. Unencumbered with 
useless matter, it conducts the student forward by an easy and natural 
process—impressing at the same time upon his mind the principles 
developed by the way. 


Tue Krvxa’s Own, by the author of ‘ Peter Simple,’ ‘ Naval Officer,’ etc. In two vols. pp. 

403. Philadelphia : E. L. Carey anp A. Hart. 

‘Tuis is one of those works which remind us strongly of the rich and 
humorous Smollet. The writer, who has evidently ‘ seen. service, 
has an admirable way of sketching things and events in such a vivid light 
as to make them almost passing and palpable before us. His pictures 
come and go, like the scenes of a panorama; and the interest one feels 
in the hair-breadth’scapes, the joys and sorrows of its various characters, 
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is almost unaccountable. Yet there is no kind of hyperbole with him ; 
he never tasks credulity to its tension, nor attempts to take the passions 
by storm. His personages are perpetually moving ; and to be unin- 
terested in their movements, after being acquainted with them, is quite 
impossible. ‘They buckle themselves upon the sympathy and good feel- 
ing of the reader at once. It requires no common mind thus to win 
upon others’ intellects by simple description, in these days of meretri- 
cious diction and unnatural incident. We cannot analyze the plot, or 
glance at the events of the King’s Own, further than to say, that they are 
marked with a very strong verisimilitude, and cannot be read with indif- 
ference by any one. ‘The humor is often irresistible—and sometimes, 
perhaps, rather too broad. The latter charge, however, could not be 


made seriously, except by those to whom we might well apply the motto, 
** Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 
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TALEs OF THE GARDEN OF Kosciusko. By Samuet L. Knapp, One vol. 12mo. pp. 

216. New-York: West ann Trow. 

THERE is a correct sentiment, well expressed in a paragraph of the 
preface of the little work before us: namely, that the botanist who dis- 
covers some new plant for food or medicine, does his duty not Jess than 
the sturdy artizan who fells the stately pine destined for the ‘ mast of 
some tall admiral.’ Mr. Knapp’s contributions to American literature 
may now be said to come under both these similes. Heretofore they 
have been mainly of the solid and unimaginative kind ; but it would 
seem that it is not alone in the dry labors of historical research that 
he holds the pen of a ready writer. ‘The Garden of Kosciusko’ 
contains many flowers—and some of peculiar fragrance and beauty. 
The whole bouquet is formed as follows: The Provost Prison, The 
Maniac, The Blacksmith, Acllahua, The Troglodytes, The Tensons, 
The Lost Child, My Dog, and The Exile. The general circulation of 
the first story in the volume in the journals of the day, renders a refe- 
rence to its merits unnecessary. ‘The second is a simple and affecting 
tale of a young lady who became a maniac, by reason of the death of 
a young officer, who had been killed while contending with Macdo- 
nough upon the lakes for the liberty of his country. She had never told 
her love,—but concealment was at an end when the dreadful intelli- 
gence of her lover’s death reached her. She was finally cured of the 
insanity which ensued, by the cultivation of a flower-garden, in company 
with a cheerful female companion; and she was finally married to an 
intimate brother officer of the deceased. The details of this little 
story are simple and touching. The Blacksmith is not remarkable 
for stirring incident; but it fixes the attention by its unaffected style ; 
and the valuable moral—the influence of well-directed Education 
and Literature upon morals—is finely enforced. Acllahua, is an en- 
tertaining history of the Children of the Sun—the Incas of Peru. The 
Troglodytes embodies some fine description, and contains an interest- 
ing history of this singular race of eastern fishermen. ‘The Lost Child 
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is the longest tale in the volume, and embraces as much of various inci- 
dent as enters into the composition of most modern novels. We make 
room for the annexed graphic scene. It is the rescue of Captain Elliot, 
one of the principal characters, from a horrid death, by an Indian woman 
whose child he had saved from drowning : 


“ Capt. Elliot, like the son of Alnomack, was bound fast during the day, with- 
out any thing of food or drink. ‘The shades of the evening came, and the hour 
of death was at hand. Theyell, announcing the sacrifice, a sort of invocation 
to the spirit of revenge, was set up. The priests, or the fiends of revenge, led 
the victim to a large tree; and after stripping him nearly naked, bound him to 
it, and smeared him all over with turpentine, taken from the pines around them ; 
then strewed a large quantity of birch bark around, at a small distance from him, 
and splitting some pitch-wood with their hatchets, thrust the splinters through 
the fleshy parts of his body and limbs, then strewed other small pieces of the same 
wood among the birch bark. The pile was in a circle around him, a little higher 
than his head. Over these combustibles were thrown green boughs, in some de- 
gree to stop the progress of the flames, that he might linger longer in torments, 
for their hellish sport. Before these ceremonies were over, the moon rose clear 
and beautiful in a cloudless sky. The Indians collected rapidly from every quar- 
ter, for the death yell had been heard through the surrounding forest. Capt. El- 
liot summoned his fortitude for the awful moment; he looked on the moon and 
stars as objects which he was to see no more forever. The thoughts of his wife 
and children came over him, and a sickness seized his heart ; a sigh broke from 
his lips, but no tear-drop wet his eye. 

“ The fire was kindled on the outer verge of the circle, and the dance had begun. 
The birch bark was crackling and curling with the blaze; the victim bit his lips 
and closed his eyes to commune only with his Saviour in his agony. At this in- 
stant, a shriek of distress reached his ear, and a female was seen, with desperate 
energy, combatting the flames with her naked hands ; her hair and her garments 
were again and again enveloped with fire ; in a few seconds others came to her 
assistance—-the burning materials were scattered, and little Monegan was in the 
arms of his deliverer, and Monongahela, his'mother, burnt as she was, continued 
shouting and leaping for joy. In the wildest note of gratitude she told the story 
of the delivery of her son from the dash of the torrent. Her eloquence was irre- 
sistible—the prisoner was released, and savage revenge was at once changed to 
gratitude.” 

The scene descriptive of Whitfield’s preaching—his situation, man- 
ner, and the appearance of his audience, is highly picturesque. My Dog, 
and The Exile conclude the book. The first is the history of, and a 
tribute to, a trusty animal, that often ‘ sticketh closer than a brother.” 
The second points a valuable moral ; and is a forcible comment upon 
uncompromising paternal severity—the hypocritical scrupulousness of 
an unfeeling heart. ‘The volume deserves the neat dress in which it is 
presented to the public. A more careful revision of the second edition 
would remove several grammatical and typographical inaccuracies—the 
result, doubtless, of the haste which attended its preparation for, and its 
progress through the press. 


Tue Token AND ATLANTIC SouventrR : a Christmas and New Year’s Present. Edited 
by S.G. Goopricu. pp. 376. Boston: Cuartes Bowen. 


THE season of annuals draws nigh—and the ‘ Token and Souvenir’— 
now two in one—is early in the field. The contents of the present 
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volume, which we have found leisure to scan but hastily, are on the 
whole excellent, and proceed from pens of established reputation. We 
remark among the contributors the names or initials of Verplanck, Long- 
fellow, Sedgwick, Sigourney, Stone, H. F. Goyld, Greenwood, Neal, 
Leslie, Thatcher, Mellen, and many other writers of note. A fine play 
might be written from the story of St. Catherine’s Eve, by Miss Sedg- 
wick, the incidents of which are highly dramatic, and the language and 
descriptions are worthy of the pen that sketched ‘ Redwood.’ Bourbon’s 
Last March, a dramatic sketch, was written by Gulian C. Verplanck to il- 
lustrate the march of the Constable Bourbon to Rome, represented in the 
third engraving, ‘ Bourbon’s Last March.’ All the characters and 
incidents are drawn from history, and woven into a drama of much inte- 
rest. We recognize in Good Night, from the German, and The Youth 
of Mary Stewart, the hand of a ripe scholar and the diction of a prac- 
tised pen. The translation of Mary’s simple elegy on the death of her 
husband, in the latter, is the soul of touching tenderness. A vein of 
quiet observation and pure thought pervades The haunted Mind, by 
the author of ‘ Sights from a Steeple.” The Mameluke, by Grenville 
Mellen, illustrates the fifth engraving, the name of which it bears. It is 
as spirited as the picture to which it is annexed. The following des- 
cription of the war-horse in the foreground, will remind the reader of 
Byron’s dog with the tangled hair, matted with blood, around his jaws, 
under the walls of Corinth: 





* a quick flame 

Springs from indented casque and shivered steel, 
As both are spurned upon his maddening way— 
And foamy blood, with mingled sand a hair, 
Gathers about his fetlock, bubbling round 

As the red foot falls on some trampled brow, 

Just settling in the fixedness of death, 

And catching that strange paleness which comes on, 
When the grave claims aad seals the ruined brain.” 


The Reading Parties, by Miss Leslie, is full of sarcastic humor, and 
displays that knowledge of character which has given celebrity to her 
previous sketches. Mrs. Washington Potts’ biographer is visible in 
every page. The names chosen, like the personages of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, to.express the peculiarities of the bearer, strike usas in bad 
taste. Fort Mystick, by Mrs. Sigourney, is an Indian tale, and we 
need not add that it is one of interest and well related. Children— 
what are They? is by Neal. It has some of his most graphic pictures ; 
many of his happiest thoughts, and but few of the incoherencies and 
imperspicuous, lengthened sentences, which are sometimes blemishes 
in his performances. But we must turn from the consideration of the 
contents to the embellishments. 

They disappoint us. Have we no original talent, no original subjects, 
in our great and glorious country, that in our choice repositories of the 
arts of design and engraving we must exhibit copies of foreign skill— 
and old copies, too, of prints which have gathered dust and yellowness du- 
ring the summer in the windows of all the print-sellers in our principal 
cities? Must we depend for ever on trans-atlantic genius and foreign 
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talent? No less than seven out of the thirteen embellishments to the work 
are of this character. The Title-page, the Mameluke, the Dream of 
Youth, the Young Princess, the Cottage Girl, My Child, and They are 
Saved, have been familiar for months to the eyes of those who will read 
the Token. We do not find fault with their execution—for it is in the 
main, creditable—but we blame this truckling dependence upon foreign 
imagination. It is high time that our annuals should exhibit some- 
thing like originality in their embellishments. We are glad to pay a just 
tribute to those which do exhibit native art, inthe one before us. The 
Presentation-plate, painted by Harvey, and engraved by Gallaudet, is a 
gem, both in the simple beauty of the design, and in its execution. The 
best specimen of art in the volume, is Bourbon’s Last March, painted 
by Weir, and engraved by Smilie. It isa most spirited representation ofa 
stirring scene. The broad campagnia—the gleaming lines of Knights— 
the castle frowning from the mountain, and the rich foreground, impart a 
character to the picture which might be anticipated from the reputation 
of the artists whe designed and executed it. The Buffalo Hunt is a 
splendid creation of fancy, painted by Fisher, and engraved by ‘Tucker. 
It is an honor, and a high one, to the work. The Silver Cascade in the 
White Mountains, painted by Doughty, and engraved by Ellis is as 
highly picturesque as such a scene can be made, without the very essen- 
tial aids of sound and motion. The Mountain Stream, painted by the 
same artist, and engraved by Neagle, is soft, and finely executed. The 
perspective is something too abrupt. Will you Go? painted by Fisher, 
and engraved by Neagle, is a capital effort, both in the human and animal 
figures and the grouping in the foreground, and the exquisite landscape 
around, and in the distance. We commend the Token to our readers 
as entertaining and valuable in matter, and discreditable in embellish- 
ments, only so far as it fails to be original and American. 





Lapies’ anD GeNTLEMEN’s Pocket Annvat, for 1835. pp. 144. New-York: J. 
DisTURNELL. 


Tus convenient little annual, useful as well as entertaining in mat- 
ter, neat in execution, and costly in embellishment, more effectually 
mingles the wfile with the dulct, than any similar publication with which 
we are acquainted. It contains, among other valuable information, 
an Almanac, a History of the Months, the Officers of the United 
States’ Government generally, blank pages for memorandums, etc. 
In addition to this, it is enriched by a collection of original and selected 
articles of merit, in prose.and verse. The view of the Battery and Cas- 
tle Garden, painted by Miller, and engraved by Smilie, is a most life- 
like picture of one of the finest scenes in the world, and admirably exe- 
cuted. The design and execution of the engravings of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, Murray-street, and of the Penitentiary at Blackwell’s 
Island, are every way praiseworthy. ‘The engraver, R. Hinshelwood, 
is, we learn, a young artist. He is certainly one of high promise. 
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UNITED STATES. 

Gop Coinace.—There were coined 
at the Mint of the United States, during 
the week ending sixth of September, 
$80,000 ; of which $25,000 were in quar- 
ter eagles. On the same day there re- 
mained uncoined, $651,000. There 
were deposited for coinage, during the 
week ending the 13th of September, of 
uncoined bullion $120,000 ; of coins of 
the United States, of former standard, 
$4,000 ; of foreign coins, $208,000—in 
all, $332,000. There were coined du- 
ring the week, ending the 13th, $180,000; 
and there remained uncoined on that 
day, $803,000. 

ANKS IN THE UNirep States.— 
The following is a general abstract of 
the State Banks in the several States 
and territories in the Union, compiled 
from returns made in the year 1833—34 
to the Legislatures of the several States, 
and from estimates; together with 
statements of the number of Banks, and 
the amount of capital authorized since 
the said returns were made out. The 
number of the State banks is as follows, 
namely : 

Maine has 29; New-Hampshire, 22 ; 
Massachusetts, 102 ; Rhode Island, 51 ; 
Connecticut, 21; Vermont, 17; New- 
York, 78; New-Jersey, 26; Pennsyl- 
vania, 41 ; Delaware, 7 ; Maryland, 8; 
Virginia, 4; Ohio, 20; Kentucky, 3; 
Tennessee, 3; North Carolina, 7; 
Georgia, 13; Alabama, 5; Louisiana, 
10; Mississippi, 3; District of Colum- 
bia, $8; Florida, 6; Michigan, 5: To- 
tal, 506. With a capital of $170,122, 
792 12 paid in. The number of banks 
chartered, but not in operation when the 
above returns were made, is 43, with a 
capital of $30,270,000. Total banking 
capital authorized and paid in, $200,323, 
791 12. Notes in circulation, $77,438, 
782 82. Specie and specie funds on 
hand, $17,081,704 65. 

Commerce in Corron.—There were 


exported from the United States, during 


the period commencing with October 1, 
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1833, and ending with August 1, 1834, 


one million three thousand and twenty 
four bales of cotton—viz. : to Great Bn- 
tain 738,836 bales; France, 209,073 ; 
other ports, 55,115. The principal ports 
of export were Savannah, Charleston, 
New- York, Virginia, New-Orleans, and 
Mobile. To the latest dates, there had 
been an aggregate excess over the ex- 
ports of last year, of 170,869 bales. 


NEW-YORK. 
Cuotera.—The first official report of 


the New-York Board of Health, upon 
the subject of the Cholera, was made on 
Monday, the ninth of August, up to 
which day, from the twenty-third of Ju- 
ly, the time of its first appearance, there 


had been fourteen deaths. The follow- 


ing—for which we are indebted to the 


Commercial Advertiser—contains the 
whole number of deaths, from the first 
to the last report of the Board, and the 
suspension of the disease. To Satur 
day, 9th of August, fourteen deaths ; 


on Sunday, 10th, three ; Monday, 11th, 
five ; Tuesday, 12th, four; Wednesday, 


13th, six ; Thursday, 14th, eleven ; Fri- 
day, 15th, nine; Saturday, 16th, six- 
teen ; Sunday, 17th, eighteen ; Monday, 
18th, seventeen ; Tuesday, 19th, seven- 
teen ; Wednesday, 20th, fifteen ; Thurs- 
day, 21st, twenty ; Friday, 22d, twelve ; 
Saturday, 23d, eighteen ; Sunday, 24th, 
nineteen; Monday, 25th, nineteen; 
Tuesday, 26th, twenty-one; Wednes- 
day, 27th, twenty-four ; Thursday, 28th, 
twenty-six ; Friday, 29th, twenty-nine ; 
Saturday, 30th, seventeen; Sunday, 
31st, ten; Monday, September Ist, se- 
venteen ; Tuesday, 2d, nineteen ; Wed- 
desday, 3d, twenty-four; Thursday, 
4th, twenty-one; Friday, 5th, twenty- 
one; Saturday, 6th, twenty; Sunday, 
7th, nineteen; Monday, 8th, twenty- 
one ; Tuesday, 9th, twenty-two; Wed- 
nesday, 10th, thirty; Thursday, 11th, 
nineteen ; Friday, 12th, fifteen ; Satur- 
day, 13th, thirteen ; Sunday, 14th, ten ; 
Monday, 15th, ten; Tuesday, 16th, five. 
Total number of deaths, six hundred 
and thirty-six. By comparison of the 
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year 1832 with the present, it will be 
seen, that in the former the first report 
was made on the 2d July, and continued 
daily to the 28th of August, inclusive ; a 


period of fifty-seven days. The greatest 


number of deaths reported on any one 
day of that time was one hundred and 
four. This occurred on the 21st of Ju- 
ly. On the previous day there had been 
one hundred. On the day that the Board 
ceased reporting, the number of deaths 
was siz. The whole number of deaths 
by cholera that year, as reported, was 
two thousand one hundred and sixty- 
five. In the present year, it will be per- 
ceived by comparison, that the disease 
commenced three weeks later than it 
did in 1832—viz: on the 23d of July, 
and that the reports have embraced a 
period of fifty-five days. The greatest 
number of deaths on any one day has 
been thirty, and this occurred on the 
10th of September. The average in 
1832 was about 39 per day, and the pre- 
sent year but little more than eleven. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Epvucation.—T he annual commence- 
ment of Washington College took place 
on the 7th of August, in Christ Church, 
Hartford. The literary exercises by the 
graduates were varied by eleven distinct 
performances, which are spoken of in 
high terms of approbation. The degree 
of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on the 
following gentlemen, alumni of the in- 
stitution: Daniel S. Dewey, William 
H. Warren, William Payne, Abel Ni- 
chols, Luther H. Perkins, Henry Per- 
kins, Gurdon W. Russell, George W. 
Natt, William B. Ashley, Solomon 
G. Hitchcock, William Cooke, Ferdi- 
nand Rogers, and David J. Capron. 
The degree of Master of Arts was also 
conferred on Richard Johnson, John R. 
Case, Thomas H. Vail, Jacob E. Clarke, 
Elias P. Ely, Charles J. Russ, Marcus 
M. Filley, the Rev. Nathaniel E. Corn- 
wall, and the Rev. Richard C. Moore, 
alumni of the College ; on Edward In- 
gersoll, an alumnus of Yale College ; 
on the Rev. G. C. V. Eastman, an alum- 
nus of Middlebury College ; and the ho- 
norary degree of A. M. on the Rev. Ja- 
cob F. Huber, Professor of Modern 
Languages in the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. The last term commenced on the 
25th ultimo, under very favorable au- 
Spices. 








The Wesleyan University at Middle- 
town, held its commencement on Wed- 
nesday the 3d ultimo. The exercises, 
which were witnessed by a numerous 
concourse of the inhabitants of that city 
and of the adjacent towns, reflected 
great credit upon the authors and the 
institution to which they belong. On 
the previous evening there was an ex- 
hibition of the Peithologian Society, 
which is also highly spoken of. The de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred 
by the University on eight young gen- 
tlemen, viz: Aaron C, Bangs, William 
M. Burton, Fisher A. Foster, Ambrose 
P. Merrill, John W. Merrill, David Pat- 
ten, Jr., Gardner Rice, Peerlee B. Wil- 
ber. The degree of Master of rts, was 
conferred on Harleigh H. Bulkley, John 
Swinburn, Principal of White Plains 
Academy, and Lieut. W. W. Mather, 
of West Point. The degree of D.D. 
was conferred on Rev. Stephen Olin, 
President of Randolph Macon College, 
Virginia, and Rev. Jabez Bunting, of 
the Wesleyan connection in England. 

Battie or Fort Griswoip.—The 
citizens of New-London and Groton 
celebrated, on the 4th ultimo, the anni- 
versary of this sanguinary massacre, by 
walking in procession to the scene of the 
conflict, and by appropriate religious 
services. Rev. Mr. Copp, pastor of the 
village church, delivered a short extem- 
poraneous address, and two hymns, 
written for the occasion, were sung by 
those assembled. The services were 
closed by a most excellent and appro- 
priate prayer and benediction by the 
clergyman. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Tue commencement at Amherst Col- 
lege on the 3d ultimo, has received 
warm commendation. A discourse was 
delivered before the Literary Socie- 
ties by Hon. Guiian C. Verrianck, of 
this city. It partook of the ease and 
finish, not less than the solidity and use- 
fulness, which are the characteristics of 
its author’s writings. The degree of 
Bachelor of Arts was pated upon 
Charles B. Adams, Dorchester ; Henry 
W. Beecher, Cincinnati, Ohio; ony 
W. Billings, Conway; Benjamin 
Brown, Goshen; Albert Clark, Con- 
way ; Plin B. Day, South Hadley ; Na- 
thaniel M. Dexter, Plympton ; Franklin 
Dodge, Groton; Samuel H. Emery, 
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Andover; Thomas P. Field, Boston ; 
John P. Foster, Holden; Orson S. Fow- 
ler, Cohocton, New- York ; Montgomery 
S. Goodale, Pottsdam, New- York ; Da- 
vid Gould, Bernardston ; Alonzo Gray, 
Townsend, Vermont ; Henry S. Green, 
Boston; John Haven, Jr. Holliston; 
Thomas Hervey, Newburyport; George 
F. Homer, Boston ; T. Jackson, Newton; 
O. Lombard, Springfield; Erastus E. 
Marcy, Greenwich ; Humphry Morse, 
Newbury ; Henry Neill, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Washington A. Nichols, Buck- 
land ; James O. Parker ; Shirley ; Tho- 
mas E. Payson, Rowley; Alonzo San- 
derson, Deerfield; Henry H. Smith, 
Gouverneur, N. Y.; Rufus P. Stebbins, 
Wilbraham ; Timothy D. P. Stone, An- 
dover, James P. Terry, Enfield, Conn. ; 
Eli Thurston, Boston ; William Thurs- 
ton, Dedham ; James W. White, Phi- 
ladelphia, Pa.; Robert M‘Rae White, 
Cochranville, Pa. ; William Williams, 
Goshen ; John Winn, Walthourville, 
Geo. ; John H. Wright, Boston. The 
degree of D. D. was conferred, we un- 
derstand, upon Rev. George Redford, 
of England; and that of LL. D. upon 
Gulian C. Verplanck. 

The commencement of Harvard Uni- 
versity took place at Cambridge on the 
27th. The honorary degree of LL. D. was 
conferred upon Gov. Davis, Hon. E. Liv- 
ingston, and Professor Greenleaf; and 
that of D. D. upon Rev. F. Parkman, 
Rev. Henry Ware, Jr. and Rev. J. C. 
Palfrey. The honorary degree of A. B. 
was conferred upon Christopher Dun- 
kin, Instructor of Latin in the Univer- 
sity. Owing to late unpleasant diffi- 
culties, seventeen of the fifty-four mem- 
bers of the Senior class either refused, 
or were refused degrees, 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS.—T he Bos- 
ton and Worcester Rail-road was open- 
ed for the first nine miles on the 16th 
of April, 1834, and for four miles more 
on the 7th July, 1834. The number of 
passengers carried is, for April, 2,882 ; 
May, 8,363 ; June, 7,634 ; July, 11,412; 
August, 13,664. In all, 43,965 passen- 
gers. The cash received for passage- 
money was, for April, $1,021,26; May, 
$3,021,81; June, $2,679,40; July, 
$3,881,66; August, $4,705,66. In all, 
$15,309,79. The number of way-pas- 
sengers, by itself, is, for April, 277; 
May, 1,581 ; June, 2,222; July, 4,987 ; 
August, 6,166. In all, 15,233. It will 
be perceived that the interest of the mo- 
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ney paid in is entirely covered by the 
revenue of even this small portion of the 
road. 

Fifteen miles of the Boston and Pro- 
vidence Rail-road have been completed, 
from the former city to Canton. Splen- 
did cars, connected with the steam-boat 
line of stages between the two cities, 
traverse the finished track daily. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Epucation.—On Wednesday, the 
10th ultimo, the sixty-fifth annual com- 
mencement of Brown University was 
celebrated in the first Baptist church at 
Providence. The exercises, which were 
highly interesting, commenced at ten 
o’clock, and closed at half past one. 
The graduating class consisted of twen- 
ty-five young gentlemen, but the num- 
ber of speakers did not exceed sixteen. 
In the afternoon, at the same place, the 
Rhode Island Alpha of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society celebrated their anniver- 
sary. The Hon. Tristam Burces de- 
livered before the Society a beautiful and 

athetic poem, and the Hon. Asner 

OBBINS an oration. The latter exhi- 
bited, in the treatment of his subject the 
profound classical acquirements for 
which he was already distinguished. 

A State Convention has been hold- 
en in this State during the month, for 
the purpose of amending the State Con- 
stitution. ‘The material changes areas 
follows :—The right of suffrage is to re- 
main limited by the present freehold 
qualification. A change has been made 
in the constitution of” the Senate, by 
which the number of its members is to 
be augmented to fifteen, who are ta be 
elected in the several counties, and are 
apportioned among them for that pur- 

ose. The number of representatives 
is increased to eighty-three. Judges of 
the Supreme Court are to be elected for 
six years, in such a manner that the 
term of one will expire every two years. 
General officers are to be elected by a 
plurality of votes. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Commerce of CHarLeston.—The 
annexed statement speaks favorably for 
the foreign trade of South Carolina :— 
Foreign arrivals from ist Jan., 1835, to 
31st Aug. 127; do. do. from Ist do. 1834, 
to3ist Aug. 174; gain 47. Foreign clear- 
ances from Ist Jan. 1833, to 31st Aug, 
249 ; do. do. from Ist do. 1834, to 31st 
August, 274; gain 25, 
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CaLavaR,—a TALE or Mexico.—We feel a just pride and sure confidence in predict- 

ing that this new novel by our gifted countryman, Dr. Montgomery Brrp, will surprise the 
reading public, by the strength and beauty which it invariably displays. It is the first attempt 
of the writer in this department of authorship ; and he has most judiciously occupied the un- 
trodden ground which has been so long and unaccountably overlooked,—and laid his scene in 
Mexico, at the time of the invasion by the Spaniards under Cortes, But his work, with all the 
charm of an intensely-interesting tale, can scarcely be called a fiction ; for it is so mingled with 
historic facts and descriptive sketches relating to the beautiful country wherein the incidents 
are placed, that the reader will arise from its perusal with equal entertainment and instruction. 
We shall be exceedingly mistaken if the work do not at once place the author in the very 
highest rank among the writers of America. He has addressed himself to his labor with the 
amplest knowledge of his subject, and a mind glowing with inspiration. 
- The Romance is headed by an Introduction which it well deserves,—a fine intellectual over- 
ture, abounding with periods eloquent in diction, and flowing with a harmony in perfect keep- 
ing with the subject and the matter that follows. We shall be borne out by the public in this 
cordial estimate, and therefore we speak freely. We know that the author of Calavar has 
never placed a pen to one of its pages without feeling his soul fortified by copious draughts from 
the rich wells of Mexican history: he has arranged and combined all his circumstances, facts, 
and incidents in an ensemble so perfect, that the reader will unhesitatingly acknowledge that 
no American novelist has ever charmed him more wisely, by mingling the beauty of Fiction 
with the strangeness of Truth. 

To analyze the work, would be to forestal the delight that is in store for the public ; and a 
task, moreover, which, however agreeable in itself, would occupy too much of the space allotted 
for this department of our Magazine. Besides the personal adventures of the fictitious cha- 
racters, the author has introduced every historic event of note which intervened betwixt the 
landing of Narvares, (the commander of the 2d army of invasion,) and the rout of the Mexi- 
cans on the famous field of Otumba. The work, in truth, as we have before hinted, just touch- 
es the equipoise between a Romance and a Chronicle ; for the history is not falsified, and the 
fiction seems to be the truest part,—so wonderful and romantic are all the circumstances of 
the Conquest. The contest between the rival invaders, Narvares and Cortes, terminated 
among the burning temples of Zempoula ; the march to Mexico,—over the battle-fieids of Tlas- 
cula ;—through the ruins of Cholula, among the volcanoes ; the descent into the valley; the 
entrance into the Royal Tenochtitlan; the battles by day and night, at the palace, in the streets , 
on the pyramids,—the death of Montezuma ;—the horrible retreat during the ever-memora- 
ble Noche Triste, or Melancholy Night ;—these are some of the subjects presented by Mex- 
ican annals to the capable fancy of our author; materials calculated for the utmost affluence 
of thought and description. ‘The splendid Conquistadores of that country seem to have flour- 
ished for romance. Did there ever exist a more romantic desperado than Cortes? Had ev- 
era novelist the shape and image ofa Character more adapted to his purposes than the mili- 
tant astrologer and magician, Botello? And then the Mexicans ;—Montezuma was born ‘ to 
point a tale.’ The author remarks very properly in his introduction, that all the history is a 
romance; and the magic of his work will be found to lie in the felicitous manner which he has 
adopted, of resolving that history into the romance consistency and form. The fictitious cha- 
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racters, though well drawn, are few. They consist solely of the Knight, Calavar ;—his kins- 
man and esquire, Don Amador de Leste, (the hero) with his followers ; an expatriated Moor 
of Grenada, and his child, Jacinto; the captain of the caravel, and one or two others of mi- 
nor note. Calavar is one of those exiled Knights of St. John, whom the fall of Rhodes scatter- 
ed for a time over the Christian world, until they were collected together again by Charles V. 
in the isle of Malta. He is old, war-worn, broken, and indeed somewhat infirm of brain—the 
ruin of a gallant spirit, wrecked by early sorrow and crime. His faithful esquire, Don Ama- 
dor de Leste—a character drawn at the greatest length, as the flower of honor, religion, and 
philosophy—in fact, a dignified and reasoning Don Quixotte, in whom a love of war is perpe- 
tually at strife with the philanthropy of his nature,—is a nobly-depicted personage, and a fit 
associate of the penitent knight. The fable in which the destinies of these two are united 
and continued to the end, is singular, wild ;—and, like the history which it illustrates, is replete 
with incidents that warm the fancy and stir the blood. We forego further remarks at present, 
as the public will in.a few weeks be possessed of the work ; and we unhesitatingly predict 
that it will receive a triumphant verdict of admiration and approval. 


Tue Fine Arts.—We have seldom enjoyed a richer treat, than in an examination of five 
paintings now exhibiting at the American Academy of Fine Arts, in Barclay-street. They 
consist of the Destruction of the City and Temple of Jerusalem, the Loss of the Kent East 
Indiaman, a Panoramic view of London, Captain Ross’s Interview with the Natives of 
Felix Harbor, Boothiania, and the Interior of Trinity Chapel in Canterbury Cathedral. 
The design of the first is from the pencil of our countryman, Bensamin West ; and it pos- 
sesses many of the grand and beautiful characteristics of his style. The power of contrast is 
every where most forcibly employed. The clouds—the magnificent architecture—the con- 
tending hosts—the countenances of the despairing and helpless,—and the dreadful slaughter 
‘’ the imminent deadly breach,’ are all given with sublime and startling effect ; although, as a 
whole, the picture seems to lack the glowing warmth of which the subject is susceptible. The 
Loss of the Kent East Indiaman is ascribed to the celebrated artist Danzex. Most readers 
have perused thrilling descriptions of the loss of this noble vessel. The time taken by the 
painter is about three hours after the flames have broken out. The Cambria is seen bearing 
down from the distance to save the sufferers—some of whom are represented as clinging to the 
shrouds and rigging, and others hurrying from the terrific fire, which gleams wildly upon 
the raging element below,—upon a boat crowded with affrighted passengers, and just about to 
be swallowed up by the hungry surge—and upon the agonized features of those who, having 
failed to reach the craft, are struggling with the billows as they roll overthem. The whole picture 
is a powerful embodiment of the trite saying, that ‘ Fire and Water are good servants, but hard 
masters.’ Captain Ross’s Interview with the Natives of Felix Harbor, attracted much atten- 

tion in London—having been visited, in six weeks, by twenty-one thousand persons. It was 
painted from the drawings, and under the supervision, of the hardy navigator himself, and re- 
presents the winter-quarters of the vessel he commanded, in latitude 70°, longitude 92°, west ; 
and an interview with a tribe of the Esquimaux, held upon the thick-ribbed ice near the 
ship. The grouping of the figures,—the twilight sky of those regions, studded with stars,— 
the icebergs and fields of ice, give to this part of the exhibition great attraction. Pictorial 
illusion, it seems to us, can no further go, than in the splendid painting of the Interior of 
Trinity Chapel, in Canterbury Cathedral. The perspective is perfect. The damp gathers 
upon the walls; the spider has woven his tissue over the pilasters, and his filmy net hangs 
dimly upon the lofty columns. The struggling light falls upon the massive stone floor, and 
throws into solemn shadow the long galleries above. An air of listless repose marks the figures 
reclining on the picturesque and decaying steps in the middle distance. The perfect nature of 
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this picture grows upon the eye; and an hour’s examination almost gives to the ear of the be- 
holder the sound of the foot-fall of the worshippers im the distant chapel. The Panoramic 
view of London, seen towards evening, on a clear day, when a few clouds ever and anon float- 
ing slowly over the sun, throw chequered light and shadow upon the picture, affords the ob- 
server a most distinct counterpart of that mighty ‘ wilderness of city,’ and the country stretch- 
ing around in the smoky light, in all the proportions and aspects of nature herself. The view 
is taken @ronautically ; and the visitor looks down upon the numerous bridges that span the 
Thames—the thousand steeples, domes, and turrets, that pierce the hazy air—with St. 
Paul’s, a Triton among the minnows, swelling into mid-heaven in the middle distance. This 
picture has an unfinished appearance, as a painting, but the effect is not lessened ; and one 
searches out the famed edifices, and parks, and squares, and streets, with a satisfaction not 
unlike that which must attend a bird’s-eye view of the great Babylon itself. In the extreme 
distance, blending with the smoke-enveloped horizon, is seen Highgate archway, and on the 
right swells up Harrow-on-the-Hill, where the happiest days of Byron were passed. We re- 
commend these works of art to the attention of our citizens. They deserve the admiration 
which they invariably elicit from the most competent observers. 


Tue Drama.—On the evening of the first ultimo, the Pans THeatre was opened for 
the season. Externally, the edifice has undergone an entire renovation. It can no long- 
er be termed a disgrace to the public buildings of the city. The interior, also, has been 
so far improved and beautified, that in the richness and chaste beauty of its appointments and 
decorations, it may now challenge comparison with any theatre inthe Union. The pannels 
of the boxes are ornamented with medallions, representing eminent departed performers, of 
both sexes,—some of the most prominent scenes from Shakspeare—and scenes connected 
with the history of the immortal bard—as the house in which he was born,—the dwelling of Sir 
Thomas Lucy, Stratford-upon-Avon, etc. The performances opened with the play of Ham- 
let—the part of Hamlet, by Mr. Wattacx, who was most enthusiastically welcomed to 
the American boards. Truth compels us to say, that the actor was, in the main, inade- 
quate to a just personation of the character. He was not the philosophising, the sad, contem- 
plative Hamlet. His grief was quite too lachrymose—his voice affectedly hollow and vacant, 
and his whole manner quick and fidgety. In the more violent scenes he was more at home. 
The scene with Ophelia, for example, was unexceptionably excellent. Mr. Wallack has no 
equal in his line of characters ; and the regret was widely shared, that he should have assum- 
ed a branch in which he has had little, ifany, experience. Ophelia was well personated by 
Mrs. S. Coapman, a daughter of the lamented Jerrerson. This lady, toa pleasing face 
and person, unites an intimate knowledge of stage business, and talents of no common order. 
She has already won her way to high favor with New-York audiences. The Knight of the 
Golden Fleece, a new play, written by the late John Augustus Stone, was presented soon af- 
ter the opening of the theatre. Mr. G..H. Hrxx, for whom it was written, sustained the 
character of the Yankee—a very conspicuous personage—with the quiet nature and ability 
which always distinguish his personations. The distinguished artiste, Miss Puiiiips, has 
attracted deserved regard. She made her début in the character of Juliet, in the mawk- 
ish play of Romeo and Juliet, which she sustained with signal skill. Her subsequent per- 
formances in the Stranger, Venice Preserved, The Gamester, etc., fully evinced that the 
fame of her powers which preceded her arrival had undergone no exaggeration. . Her re- 
jection of the vile offers of Stukely, in the last named play, was accomplished in a manner 
never excelled in America. In person, Miss Phillips is tall and commanding. Her features, 
though not strictly beautiful, are capable of forcible and varied expression. Her eyes are 
‘deeply, darkly, beautifully blue ? and her voice, if not ‘ soft and low,’ (an excellent thing in 
woman,) is nevertheless clear and distinct in its deepest depression, and is susceptible, un- 
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der her control, of the most various and powerful intonation. It is needless to say, that the 
laughter-moving Power succeeded abundantly, during his short but brilliant engagement. 
It is enough to state, that he was, as he always is, ‘ himself alone.’ He has proceeded on a 
professional tour through the Southern cities. MussGuryer, recently from England, is an 
acquisition to the female department of low comedy. She has an agreeable person, and eyes 
that would atone for any deficiency of energy or action. Mr. Lara, as a low comedi- 
an, possesses some cleverness; but he rarely sinks the actor. The idea that he is himself 
fully aware that he is only playing, will be uppermost in the mind of his auditors. James 
SHeripan Know ss, Esq., has been some two or three weeks in America, and commences 
an engagement immediately at the Park, in his own popular play of ‘ The Hunchback.” Mr. 
Knowles comes among us with a rich reputation as an author, as an actor, and as a gen- 
tleman in the best essentials of the term. The ‘ Diary of a London Physician,’ and several 
other literary efforts, which have acquired similar popularity, are stated in London journals, 
to be from the pen of Mr. Knowxes. His personal history is a history of the triumph of 
mind over untoward circumstances, and is a forcible example of the power of genius. Mr. 
Matruews, of universal notoriety as the best comedian in his peculiar line in the world, has 
also arrived, and will soon enter upon his engagement at this theatre. At the Bowery 
Tweatre, Mr. J. R. Scorr has drawn large audiences by his excellent performances. 
His personation of Kairrissah, in the new Indian play of that name, of Martin Heywood, in 
the Rent-Day, and of Ugolino, in The Innocent Condemned, have been warmly and justly 
commended. 














OURSELVES. 


ENcouraGED by the steady approval and support which have been manifested and extend- 
ed to the Knickerbocker Magazine, since it passed into our hands, we have resolved to make 
all possible exertions to merit a continuance and an increase of our present gratifying patronage. 
The numbers which have already been issued, have we hope borne with them some claims 
to attention ; and it is at least our purpose to permit none of their successors to furnish a Jesser 
title to regard. In the supervision of this periodical, the labors of the present Editor will here- 
after be shared with his brother and associate, WiLL1s GayLorp CLARK, whose residence 
in Philadelphia will oppose no obstacle to a regular division and execution of the duties pertain- 
ing to the work; the facilities of prompt communication by mail being such as to render the 
connexion entirely practicable. Successful efforts have been made to secure for this Maga- 
zine the assistance of writers eminent in letters. Without blazoning the names of those who are 
to aid us, we may remark that they will comprise some of the most popular male and female 
writers of the day, athome and abroad. In brief, we shall be enabled to render the Knicx- 
ERBOCKER worthy in all respects of an extension and continuance of the favor to which it has 
attained. We design to make its contents agreeable to the old and the young; to the sedate 
and the gay ; to all parties in politics,—a subject from which, being non-partisans, we stand 
all aloof ;—to mingle the useful with the entertaining,—and to pursue the tenor of our way, with 
the entertainment of cordial feelings towards all contemporaries. Surveying with pleasure 
the fields of American literature ripe for the harvest, we trust that we shall gather fruits enough 
into our own garner to satisfy all the requirements of those for whom we toil. With these few 

remarks,—not, we trust, ostentatious or obtrusive—we commend ourselves to the partiality of 
our friends, and the kindness of the public. 


*,* Any articles relating to the Literary matter of this magazine, from correspondents in Philadel. 
phia, or in towns tothe South or West of that city, addressed thither, (post paid always,) to W. Gay- 
lord Clark, will meet with the same attention as if directed to the publishers in New-York. All let- 
ters containing details in relation to the business department of this work, are requested to be 
addressed to Clark and Edson, 155 Broadway, New- York. 
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DEATHS, 





AND BRIEF OBITUARY RECORDS OF PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED- 


Of apoplexy, in this city, on the 8th ultimo, 
in the 38th year of his age, Epwarp Price, 
Esq., younger brother to Stephen Price, pro- 
= and principal manager of the Park 

heatre, and of William M. Price, United 
States’ District Attorney. Mr. Price was a 
native of New-York, and well known to a large 
circle of acquaintances ; in early life he obtain- 
ed amidshipman’s warrant in the service of the 
United States, and his first cruise was in the 
frigate President, commanded by Commodore 
Decatur. In the action with the British squad- 
ron, off Long Island, in which the President 
was captured, Mr. Price acted as Aid-de- 
camp to the Commodore, and won his appro- 
bation by his activity and coolness on that oc- 
casion. He was a man in whom kindness, 
generosity, and honor were happily blended. 

At his residence, in Accomack County, Va., 
on the 11th ultimo, in the 84th year of his age, 
Capt. Samugt WApPLEs, a native of Sussex 
County, Delaware. Capt. Waples entered 
the army of the United States, in the Revolu- 
tionar ar, as a Lieutenant in the 9th Vir- 
ginia Regiment, on continental establishment, 
and marched from the county of Accomack, 
with his regiment, the latter part of the year 
1776. He was in the battles at Brandywine 
and Germantown, in the latter of which he 
was taken | ee and confined in the com- 
mon jail of the city of Philadelphia, where he 
suffered many privations, being kept for three 
days and nights without any kind of subsis- 
tence. A short time afterwards he effected 
his escape from prison, in open day, disguised 

as a quaker. After remaining a day or two 
secreted by a widow Jones, with whom he 
boarded when an apprentice in Philadelphia, 
he found means, with the aid of Mrs. Jones, 
to pass the British sentinels, disguised as a 
miller, under promise of furnishing provender 
for the horses of some of the cavalry officers. 
After suffering every hardship incident to his 
situation, he reached the American army at 
Valley Forge, and was there sent home on 
the recruiting service. Capt. Waples served 
to the end of the war, with an unsullied cha- 
racter as a gentleman, a brave officer, and a 
firm updeviating patriot. After the close of 
the war, he settled in the county of Accomack, 
where he lived to a good old age, honored and 
respected by all who knew him, as well for his 
honesty and integrity, as for his revolutionary 
-services, 

At his residence, in Ogdensburg, St. Law- 
rence county, on the 20th ultimo, Hon. Louis 
Hassrovck, State Senator from the Fourth 





District, and President of the Ogdensburgh 
Bank, aged 57 years. Mr. Hasbrouck was 
born at New Paltz, in Ulster county, in April, 
1777, and received his collegiate education in 
Princeton, New-Jersey. After ne his 
legal studies with Josiah Ogden Hoffman, Esq. 
of New-York, he removed in 1802, to Ogdens~ 
burgh, and there commenced the practice of 
law, which he continued till his decease. On 
the organization of St. Lawrence county, in 
the course of that year, he was appointed 
County Clerk, which office he held till 1817. 
In 1814 he was a member of the House of As- 
sembly ; and in 1832 he was elected to the 
Senate. A man of talents, integrity, and ami- 
able qualities, his life was one of usefulness, 
and his death is a loss deeply to be deplored. 

At Toronto, Upper Canada, of cholera, Mr. 
Rosert Heron, aged 24 years. On being 
taken to the hospital, an interesting young wo- 
man, to whom he was about tobe married, ap- 
plied for permission to see him, declaring she 
was his sister. She was admitted, and kissed 
the dying youth, showing much affection for 
him. hree hours afterwards, she was carri- 
ed into the same hospital of cholera, and her 
pillow is now the cold grave. 

At Charlestown, Clarke county, Indiana, 
Hon. JonaTHAN JenninGs, formerly Gover- 
nor of the State, and for some years Member 
of Congress. 

At the house of Hugh Boyle, Esq., in the 
city of Baltimore, on Sawurday morning, the 
30th ultimo, the Rev. Gregory T.BEpDELL, 
D. D., Rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Phi- 
ladelphia, in the 43d year of his age. His re- 
mains were conveyed to Philadelphia for in- 
terment. Dr. Bedell had spent a good por- 
tion of the summer at the Mineral Springs of 
Bedford, without receiving any essential ben- 
efit—consumption being, in fact, the malady by 
which he was finally swept from life. He was 
a pure, noble-minded, and highly intellectual 
man. Asa clergyman, he was eminently po- 
pular ; as a scholar, authentic in his taste and 
rich in his attainments. In all deeds of cha- 
rity and goodness he was pre-eminent. While 
the memory of his well-spent life remains, his 
name cannot cease to be cherished with a re- 
— affection by every lover of piety and ta- 

ent. 

At Toronto, Upper Canada, on the 6th ul- 
timo, Hon. Wiit~t14m Dummer PoweELl, 
formerly Chief Justice of Upper Canada, in 
the 79th year of hisage. He lived in the con- 
nubial relation with the lady who survives him 
nearly sixty years. 





